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TOWNS OF THE REVOLUTION—HILLSBOROUGH, N. C. 


BY H. E. COLTON. 


There are few towns that shared so 
largely in the events connected with the 
Revolutionary war, which have been less 
noticed in the record of those events than 
Hillsborough, North Carolina. Among 
the Southern towns, there are none whose 
history can furnish more incidents of 
the Revolutionary contest that deserve to 
be recorded. The men of those times 
have passed away, and with them the 
memory of events has been almost lost. 
The histories of the State, imperfect in 
character, have but slightly touched upon 
the part that Hillsborough bore in the 
transactions of those days. There, for a 
time, both Gates and Cornwallis had their 
headquarters; and there may be seen the 
buildings, yet standing, which they occu- 
pied, bearing inscriptions on the walls 
maie by some of the officers and men 
under their command. Lossing’s Field 
Book of the Revolution, and a lecture 
delivered before the New York Historical 
Society, by Hon. Wm. A. Graham, have 
brought out some of the facts connected 
with the annals of this town, but so con- 
spicuous is the part it takes in the history 
of former times, that it is believed a more 
minute and particular detail will be. ac- 
ceptable to the public; while to the future 
historian, this detail may be of service in 
helping to give a better account of the 


early settlement and progress of this 
State to its present condition and pros- 
perity; while to the citizens of the place, 
it must be both interesting and gratifying 
to have before them a minute record of 
the doings of those men who once occu- 
pied the spot they now consider almost 
as hallowed ground. 

The town of Hillsborough is situated 
on the river Enoe, a small stream that 
empties into the Neuse; distant about 
forty miles West from Raleigh, and is 
the seat where are held the courts for the 
county of Orange. The first settlement 
was made on the North side of the river, 
and was commenced some time during 
the first part of the 5th decade of the 
18th century. The land on which this 
settlement was made was soon afterwards 
granted by John, Lord Carteret, after- 
wards Ear! Granville, to William Churton. 
The number of inhabitants, at first small, 
gradually increased—various causes con- 
tributing to attract people to the place, 
among which the healthiness of the loca- 
tion and its favorable situation for an 
extensive inland trade, were the principal. 
Who its first settlers were is not known. 
There is no record of the years 1750-51, 
or several years later, which mentions 
any considerable settlement as having 
been made.* The grant of Earl Gran- 





* An Act, in F. X. Martin's collection of Private Acts, passed 19th February, 1754, provides that 
the court-house, jail and stocks of the county of Orange, shall be erected near the residence of 
James Watson, where the western path crosses the river Enoe. It makes Alexander Mybain, John 
Gray, John Patterson, James Ellison, and Marmaduke Kimborough, commissioners to contract for 


the erection of said buildings. 
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ville was given to Wm. Churton, in 1754, 
with the intention that he should establish 
thereon a town, but, notwithstanding it 
seems to have become soon after the 
grant a place of some importance, no act 
of incorporation was passed until 1759. 
Previous to its incorporation, however, 
we infer from a deed in the County 
Register’s office, at Hillsborough, that 
the town was called Corbinton, in honor 
of Francis Corbin, Esq., agent of Earl 
Granville; this deed is signed “Fras. 
Corbin for Granville,” and conveys certain 
lands, some ten or twelve miles from the 
then town of Corbinton, which lands now 
form a part of the plantation of Paul C. 
Cameron, Esq. Probably the town was 
so named by common consent, and con- 
tinued to be so called until 1759. Ina 
eollection of Private Acts printed by 
Francis Xavier Martin, in 1794, there is 
recorded an act as follows: 


An Act for establishing a Town on the 
land formerly granted to William Chur- 
ton, gentleman, lying on the North side 
of the river Enoe, in the county of 
Orange. 

I. Whereas it hath been represented 
to the Assembly by petition, that in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-four, four hundred acres of land was 
granted to William Churton, which was 
afterwards laid off by him into a town 
and town common; and that part of the 
said four hundred acres hath likewise 
been laid out into lots of one acre each, 
on some of which good habitable houses 
have been erected; and that by reason of 
the healthiness of said place, and con- 
venient situation thereof, for an inland 
trade, the same might soon become con- 
siderable if it was erected into a town 
by lawful authority, to which the said 
William Churton, who is now seized, in 
fee, of the greatest part of the said four 
hundred acres, and those who claim by 
conveyance under him, having consented; 
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II. Be it, therefore, enacted by the Gov- 
ernor, Council, and Assembly, and by the 
authority of the same, that the said four 
hundred acres of land be, and the same 
is hereby constituted, erected and estab- 
lished a town and a town common, and 
shall be called by the name of Childs- 
burg. 

III. And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that from and after 
the passing of this act, James Watson, 
William Churton, William Reed, Esqrs., 
William Nunn, and Daniel Cane, gentle- 
men, and every of them, be, and every 
of them, are hereby constituted directors 
and trustees, for designing, building and 
carrying on said town, &c., &c. 


This act was passed in the 33rd year 
of the reign of King George II., on the 
20th day of November, 1759. The town 
was named Childsburg from Thomas 
Childs, then Attorney General of the 
province, and who succeeded Corbin as 
agent of Earl Granville. Corbin was, 
probably, deprived of the honor of having 
the incorporated town named after him 
by his acts of extortion which had ren- 
dered him unpopular. 

In the 7th year of the reign of King 
George III., on the 3rd of November, 
1766, an act was passed bearing the fol- 
lowing title: 


An Act to amend an Act, constituted, an 
Act for establishing a Town on the land 
formerly granted to William Churton, 
gentleman, lying on the North side of 
Enoe river, in the county of Orange. 


Sec. III. Be tt, therefore, enacted by the 
Governor, Council and Assembly, and by 
the authority of the same, that the four 
hundred acres of land by said act consti- 
tuted, erected and established a town and 
town common, by the name of Childs- 
bur, shall, from and after the passing 
of this act, be known and called by the 
name of Hillsborough.* 








* Tradition says, that soon after Tryon’s appointment, he made a tour through the province, and 
on his way came to Childsburg. About this time, the question of a new incorporation was agitated. 
Gov. Tryon and his wife, for the purpose of getting a better view both of the town and surrounding 
country, ascended one of the small mountains near by. His wife, seeing the beautiful view which 


is there presented to the eye, remarked that it leoked very much like her father’s country seat, and 
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This act grants many privileges and 
immunities, not accorded in the previous 
act. About that time a new Circuit 
Court was established, and Hillsborough 
was appointed as the place of holding the 
court. There seems, however, to have 
been court business of some kind trans- 
acted, as Orange was made a county in 
the year 1751.* At the first session of 
this court, we find recorded that Martin 
Howard was Chief Justice, Maurice 
Moore and Richard Henderson, Associ- 
ate Justices, and Francis Nash, Clerk.+ 
Among the attorneys we notice the names 
of Abner Nash,t Edmund Fanning, John 
Williams, and others. The first court 
was held on Monday, the day of 
March, 1767. At the next term of the 
court (August of the same year) a paper 
brought from Granville, relating to the 
oppressions and extortions of the gov- 
ernment officers, was read, This was the 
beginning of the troubles of the Regula- 
tors. As those events are intimately 
connected with Hillsborough, it may not 
be amiss to give a brief sketch of them. 

The government officers finding that 
the Governor was careless about the 
interests of the people, and thought of 
but little else than his own gratification, 
had taken occasion to exact enormous 
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charges for every service rendered to the 
people. These oppressions became very 
burdensome, as they extended from the 
highest county officer to the most petty 
deputy, while at the same time some 
savage-like cruelties are recorded as the 
deeds of these unfeeling office-holders.2 
They scrupled at no measure to aggran- 
dize themselves. The courts of law were 
prostituted to accomplish an end, and 
when they were brought to trial and con- 
victed—most of them being officers of 
the court—the cost, which was all they 
had to pay, was to be paid into their own 
hands, while if the suit turned in their 
favor, the costs were raised to an enorm- 
ous amount against the plaintiff. They 
were, all of them, or nearly all, except 
Francis Nash,|| of Northern or European 
birth, who came to the Southern pro- 
vinces to make their fortunes, in what 
place, or by what means, they cared not. 
Lured by. the unsettled, almost lawless 
state of the country, and by the fact that 
it was presided over by a man who did 
not care as much for the welfare of the 


people as he did for the hound which 
crouched at his feet, many such adventu- 


rers settled ‘in North Carolina. Hills- 
borough and Salisbury, being the princi- 
pal towns of the newly settled country, 














suggested that its name be changed to the name of that seat—Hillsborough. As is well known the 
name was changed, and the Earl of Hillsborough feeling somewhat generous to the protege, which 
wus to perpetuate his name in the new hemisphere, presented the town with a clock, which, with a 
slight alteration in the face, remains unchanged and is doing good service to thisday. The weights 
of this clock were taken by the Whigs to make bullets during the Revolution. The above tradition 
mentions Gov. Tryon’s wife as the daughter of the Earl of Hillsborough: there is, so far as we know, 
no truth in this; her maiden name was Wake. 

*On the Minute Docket, under the date of June 12, 1753, there is the following record: “ Richard 
Caswell, gentleman, brought into Court a commission from the Hon. James Murray, Esq., Secretary 
and Clerk of the Crown of said Province, appointing him Clerk of said County and Clerk of the 
Parish, which being allowed, he took the several oaths and subscribed the test.” ‘This was, with- 
out doubt, the first public office held by Gov. Caswell. The Court was, at that time, held in the 
extreme eastern end of the county, and was changed to Hillsborough for the convenience of the 
western settlers. 

t Lossing, in his excellent Field Book, and all the other writers, speak of Fanning as Clerk of this 
Court; this is a mistake, Fanning was Register of Deeds, and Nash was Clerk of the Court from 
1768 until after the battle of Alamance. Waightstill Avery says, Nash was Clerk of the Inferior 
Court. The Records are now kept in the Superior Court Clerk’s office, and the sittings of the Court, 
in which Francis Nash acted as Clerk, were held semi-annually, just as the Superior Courts are now. 

t Abner Nash, at that time a lawyer of some eminence, was afterwards Governor of the State. 
He left behind him a progeny every way worthy of their patriotic ancestors, one of whom—Hon. 
Frederick Nash—is Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. He is far advanced in years, and may, ere 
long, go the way of his fathers; but in his children and their deeds, he will leave a memorial which 
will be far move lasting than the high reputation he has acquired as a jurist. 

§ Caruther’s, N. C., in 1776. 
|j Against Francis Nash the Regulators seem to have directed no violence. In fact, Husband’s 
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were the principal seats of their opera- 
tions. The following verses,* written, it 
is said, by Rednap Howell, a Regulator, 
illustrate, with some irony and wit, the 
fact that many of the government officers 
were of no very noble extraction, and 
settled in the country for the express 
purpose of cheating the people: 


Says Frohawk to Fanning, “to tell the plain 
truth : 

When I came to this country I was but a youth; 

My father sent for me, I wa’nt worth a cross, 

And then my first study was stealing a horse. 

I quickly got credit, and then ran away.” 


Says Fanning to Frohawk, “’tis folly to lie, 

I rode an old mare that was blind of one eye; 
Five shillings in money, I had in my purse, 

My coat it was patched but not much the worse ; 
But now we’ve got rich and its very well known, 
That we'll do very well if they'll let us alone.” 


It may seem strange that North Caro- 
lina should be more troubled with these 
extortioners than any other State, but for 
many years she had been ruled over by 
men who were, in the strictest sense, ad- 
venturers; and admitting the old adage 
of similia ad similia to be true, it is easy 
to. see why she was resorted to by ad- 
venturers. And is it to be wondered that 
where the head of the government was an 
extortioner and a man of notorious char- 
acter, the inferior officers, whom he ap- 
pointed, should partake of the same char- 
acteristics? 

The place where the Regulators were 
in the habit of meeting to consult upon 
their affairs, seems to have been Mad- 
dock’s mill,t in Orange county. At these 
meetings Herman Husbandst was the 
principal actor, and without doubt he 
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instigated them to resist oppression, 
whether he was their leader or not. The 
men who assembled at this place were 
persons who had suffered from oppres- 
sion, and were justly offended. These 
stood up to their first declaration until 
the last, and raised an imperishable monu- 
ment to themselves on the field of Ala- 
mance. But, as in every good movement, 
there are some persons who connect them- 
selves with it for self-aggrandizement, so 
there were such in the Regulation, and 
their riotous proceedings gave a bad color 
to the actions of good and noble men 
who desired nought but justice and a re- 
dress of their wrongs. As the Revolu- 
tion had its Arnold and its Conway, so 
the Regulation had its crowd of rioters, 
who were willing enough to beat lawyers 
and tear down houses; but when the 
Royal Governor was opposed to them 
with an army, were perfectly ready to 
submit and had nought to complain of. 
Williamson, in his attempt at an history 
of North Carolina, scoffs at the Regu- 
lation; and any one, who did not know 
the author, would declare the book written 
by an Englishman. He says it was an 
attempt to gain place and power; that 
the people were led by a few demagogues. 
It is for the honor of North Carolina that 
no one there adopts the same opinion. 
It is a wonder that the voice of John 
Pugh did not thunder forth from the hill 
whereon he was executed, and with in- 
dignation crush this apologist for tyranny 
and oppression. The character of Her- 
man Husbands, the good Quaker whose 
peculiar religion would not allow him to 
fight, but who prayed with earnestness 
that their cause might be successful, is 


book says Nash tried to accommodate them. He was turned out of his clerkship soon after the 
battle of Alamance, perhaps, because he had offended Tryon in something relating to the Regu- 


lators; or a new Governor coming in, desired his favorites should hold the offices. 


He was killed 


at the battle of Germantown while commanding his brigade in the American army. 


* This poetry was first published in the Life of Caldwell, by Rev. E. W. Caruthers; to whom it 


was given by Rev. Elisha Mitchell, D. D. 


t Maddock’s mill was situated about two miles from Hillsborough, just below where the railroad 


crosses the Enoe the second time. 


¢ Herman Husbands was a Quaker, and lived in what is now Randolph county. Through the 
politeness of a gentleman of that county we have been furnished with one of his deeds of the land 


which he sold soon after his release from prison. 
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assailed, upon what grounds we cannot 
tell, Husbands was, for his day, a very 
moral man. To say that he was a con- 
sistent member of the Quaker persuasion, 
is sufficient evidence that he was sober, 
industrious and honest. How late in 
life he became involved in the Whiskéy 
Insurrection is not known, This is the 
only stain upon his fair name. Being 
always ready to sympathise with, and 
succor the oppressed, he may have igno- 
rantly done what was wrong. He was 
an able writer, and a firm supporter of 
true liberty. The fact that he was the 
intimate friend and confidant of Benja- 
min Franklin, is, of itself, sufficient to 
contradict the foul aspersions which Wil- 
liamson has chosen to heap upon him. 

The Regulators continued their meet- 
ings, and several times petitioned the 
Governor for redress, but gained nothing 
more than promises, which, with Gov. 
Tryon, meant nothing. Husbands, in 
his history of the Regulation, mentions 
that after having tried the law, and found 
that they could not get justice, they 
determined to settle their disputes by 
arbitration “rather than rise in riots,” 
and for that purpose a subscription paper 
was gotten up. Rednap Howell, one of 
their delegates to the Governor, carried 
this paper to Newbern with him and 
showed it to Tryon, whereupon he be- 
came very angry and ordered Howell to 
burn it, though he had but a few minutes 
before, in conversation, recommended this 
mode of settling their difficulties. Previ- 
ous to this Husbands had been arrested 
and had given bail. On the 22nd day of 
September, 1768, he appeared before the 
court, was tried and acquitted on an in- 
dictment for being concerned in the 
riot. 

The attorneys and others, who had 
thus offended the people, finding them- 
selves indirectly encouraged by the Gov- 
ernor, redoubled their extortions and 
went on without fear. The Regulators, 
after the discouragement mentioned 
above, gave up all hopes of obtaining 
redress through the Governor or the ex- 
isting laws, and set themselves to work 
so to arouse the other counties in the 

State, that when a new Assembly was 
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called, they would be able to elect a ° 


majority of it, and thus be enabled to 
pass such laws as would remedy their 
grievances. Howell refers to this plan, 
as the only means left them, in his letter 
to Hunter, upon which Williamson bases 
his charge of demagogueism. 

To such a degree had things pro- 
gressed—by the boldness of the extor- 
tioners on the one side, and the exaspe- 
ratiun of the inhabitants on the other— 
that the unruly members of the Regu- 
lator association, and perhaps some of its 
more sober members too, (for they all 
certainly had enough to incite them to 
deeds of violence,) met in Hillsborough 
on Monday the 24th day of September, 
1770, that being the first business day of 
court. While on their way to the court- 
house, they came across John Williams, 
deputy attorney, and beat him severely, 
and then marched into the court-house, 
dragged from thence Edmund Fanning, 
who had been the chief cause of all their 
wrongs, for he had led the way in every 
species of oppression, and beat and stoned 
him, They then returned to the court- 
house and demanded of Judge Hender- 
son a trial of their cases, but he, having 
already adjourned the court, put them off 
until the next day; himself escaping 
under cover of the night. Upon the re- 
cords of the court we find the following: 


*“ Norta CaRoLina, 
““Hitisporo District. 


September Term, 1770. 


“At a Superior Court of Justice begun 
and held for the District aforesaid at the 
Court House in Hillsborough on Saturday 
the 22d day of September annoyue Dom- 
ini 1770. Present, Richard Henderson, 
Associate Justice. 


* * * * * * * 


“Several persons stiling themselves 
Regulators assembled together in the 
court yard under the conduct of Harman 
Husbands, James Hunter, Rednap Howell, 
William Butler, Samuel Devinney and 
many others, insulted some of the gentle- 
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men of the bar and in a riotious manner 
went into the Court-House and forcibly 
carried out some of the attorneys and in 
a cruel manner beat them. They then 
insisted that the Judge should proceed to 
the tryal of their leaders, who had been 
indicted at a former Court—and that the 
Jury should be taken out of their party. 
Therefore the Judge finding it impossible 
to proceed with honor to himself, and jus- 
tice to his country, adjourned the Court 
till to-morrow morning 10 o’clock, and 
took the advantage of the night and made 
his escape.’’* 

The next day learning that the Judge 
had escaped, the Regulators assembled at 
the Court House and formed a mock- 
court, appointing a man by the name of 
Yorke clerk. They then took up the 
Trial Docket, and disposed of the cases 
to suit themselves. Some of the entries 
made upon that Docket by York display 
some wit, while others speak by no means 
favorably for his morality. They were 
written with a wretched pen, and to all 
appearance by a drunken man. Mr. 
Lossing, in his valuable Field Book, men- 
tions this and gives an autograph of one 
of the entries. The Record which was 
mutilated by them is too long for inser- 
tion here, but it is marked in many 
places by vulgarity and profanity. 

After having gotten through with their 
docket, the company marched to Fan- 
ning’s housey and finding that the owner 
had fied, they tore it down, broke his fur- 
niture, and made a complete wreck of 
everything. Thus having conquered all 
their enemies, and remaining sole mas- 
ters of the field, they dispersed and went 
home. At the next regular term of the 
Court, we find the following Record: 


Marca Term, 1771. 
“The persons who stile themselves 
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Regulators and under the conduct of 
Harmon Husbands, James Hunter, Red- 
nap Howell, William Butler, Samuel De- 
vinney and others, who broke up the 
Court at September term last, still contin- 
uing their riotous meetings and severely 
threatening the Judges, lawyers and other 
officers of the Court, prevented any of the 
Judges or Lawyers attending. 
“Therefore the Court continues ad- 
journed until September term next.” 


Soon after this Gov. Tryon assembled 
his army and marched against the Regu- 
lators. They met on Alamance creek in 
what is now the county of Alamance. 
The Regulators, not expecting a battle, 
were but few of them armed, and, with 
the exception of two Scotchmen, none of 
them had ever seen a battle fought. As 
a matter of course they were defeated 
and some of them taken prisoners. The 
prisoners were taken to Hillsborough, 
some of whom were executed then, and 
others were reserved to be condemned by 
a mock-court which assembled soon after. 

Thus was Goy. Tryon’s blood satiated, 
thus was tyranny and extortion upheld, 
thus was blood shed for freedom to spring 
forth with double vigor a few years after. 
We agree with the author of “Old North 
State in 1776,” that it was not best for 
them to have succeeded, as the country 
was not then prepared for a Revolution, 
but still we think they should have had an 
easier (they could have had no nobler) 
fate. It is a singular fact and one which 
has been noticed by several, that most of 
the Regulators were afterwards Tories. 
Martin, although he was all the time 
quarrelling with the Assembly, by his 
conciliatory manners so ingratiated him- 
self with the people that he managed to 
have them all take the oath of allegiance 
to the King, and men who left their 
homes in Scotland rather than change 





* Written by the Regulator clerk. This record is copied verbatim. 
t Fanning’s house was built where the Masonic Hall now stands. It bas been described as a 


small one story house, rather plainly built. 


Tradition says that the Regulators destroyed it and 


then stacked their guns on its site, but as it does not appear that they were armed during their dep- 
redations, it is supposed the tradition must have been derived from the probable fact that Tryon 
had his army encamped on that place, or thereabouts, as from his residing place, when in Hills- 


borough, a full view of that site and the surrounding plain was presented. 
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their religion would not be very apt to 
break their oath without much reflection, 
Beside, Gov. Martin’s presence among 
them and his letters to them during the 
Revolution, no doubt, caused many to be- 
come Tories, who would otherwise have 
remained neutral, or have been Whigs. 
It has been asserted that Gov. Martin left 
North Carolina early in the war and never 
returned, but this is untrue, as he was 
with Cornwallis in his first and second 
invasion of North Carolina, was at the 
battle of Guilford, and before and after 
was very active in arousing the Tory 
leaders. Some have been disposed to 
sneer at North Carolina and particularly 
at the Scotch settlers for their persever- 
ance in maiftaining the sacredness of 
their obligation. We cannot but respect 
them for their firmness; men who rever- 
ence an oath cannot fail to make guod re- 
publicans. They had sworn to love, honor 
and obey the king and, if called on, to 
take up arms for him. This they did, 
but when the Republic was formed, they 
swore allegiance to it, and where have 
there been better citizens or truer patri- 
ots than among our Scotch settlers ? Their 
descendants are among the most honest, 
noble, brave and true-hearted of North 
Carolinians. 

The Regulation and its results were 
peculiar events, such as seldom happen 
in the history of any nation. The north- 
western portion of North Carolina rose 
in defence of the principles of freedom, 
and the south-eastern portion was called 
upon to aid in quelling the insurrection. 
Ina few years this latter section is in re- 
bellion in defence of the same principles, 
and then a large portion of the north- 
western section (which was so lately sub- 
dued) take up their arms and march 
against them. [The result of their march 
is recorded in our history as the Battle of 
Moore’s Creek.] The results of the Reg- 
ulation were important, its influence upon 
the Revolution was great, not only in the 
way to which we have alluded, but it 
taught men how to act on the battle-field 
and prepared them for the subsequent 








* Hawks. 
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war with England. It lessened the prac- 
tice of extortion, and in some degree pu- 
rified the official department. It is an ex- 
ample to the oppressed to maintain their 
rights, when, if they fail, let them like 
the Regulators die a noble death in a noble 
cause, and thus become memorials of a 
great and glorious struggle. 

A few words in relation to Gov. Tryon: 
By profession a soldier, he must have 
been taught in a bad school, for his con- 
duct savored strongly of barbarity. With 
but little of persuasiveness in his own 
manners, he used the beauty and talent 
of his wife to subserve his purposes, for 
through her influence he controlled the 
Assembly. Of a vindictive temper, he 
allowed his passions full play, wreaking 
his vengeance without restraint on whom- 
soever and whatever offended him. Lov- 
ing pomp and display, he took an army 
with him to survey a boundary line in the 
western part of the State,* and on his 
return built for himself, from the public 
fund, the finest palace then to be found 
in America.t A man of energy, he cer- 
tainly was, but so devoid of all feeling 
for any human being other than those 
immediately connected with him, that 
this, his only good faculty, is completely 
counterbalanced. He regarded promises 
(unless made to some favorite or relation) 
as things, which were not binding upon 
him longer than the words were upon his 
lips. Unable to meet the indignation, 
which was everywhere heaped upon him 
by the people of North Carolina, he, soon 
after his return from his expedition 
against the Regulators, accepted the of- 
fice of Governor of the State of New 
York, and joining the British army, on 
the opening of the Revolution at the 
head of a detachment of troops, he made 
an incursion into Connecticut, and there, 
as the crowning act of his life, he burnt 
the towns of Fairfield, Norwalk and New 
Haven, and was guilty of various other 
acts of cruelty, sufferinz his men to break 
into houses, plunder the property of the 
citizens, even taking the clothing of the 
women, and during all this he exhibited 





t Ibid. 
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the same savage pleasure which he had 
shown but a few years before at Hills- 
borough, when preparing to execute the 
Regulators. History says: “No act was 
too vile for him to perform—no place too 
sacred to desecrate.” A band of unlettered 
savages burnt Wyoming and Schenecta- 
dy—one could expect nothing better of 
them—but it was left for the educated, 
princely Tryon to show the utmost de- 
pravity of human nature. We have seen 
it stated* that having resigned his gov- 
ernorship in New York, he retired to Eng- 
land and became a pious man. 

Josiah Martin succeeded him as Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina. We have al- 
ready spoken of him as a peace-maker, 
and as very influential in making friends 
to the royal cause. There seems, how- 
ever, to have been much disturbance du- 
ring his administration. The defeat of 
the Regulators, although it for a time qui- 
eted things in Orange county, caused the 
people of other portions of the State to 
think upon their wrongs, so that, after 
the matter had been much agitated, a 
Convention assembled in Newbern on the 
25th of August, 1774.+ This Convention 
passed resolutions opposed to taxation 
and in favor of a General Congress of the 
States, and appointed delegates for that 
purpose. Another Assembly was held in 
Newbern on the 4th of April, 1775; 
Hillsborough was represented in this by 
Thomas Burke, Orange county by Thom- 
as Hart. On the 21st of August of the 
same year a meeting was held in Hills- 
borough in which the town was repre- 
sented by Francis Nash, William Arm- 
strong and Nathaniel Rochester. But 
little of what transpired at this Conven- 
tion is known, as no record of their pro- 
ceedings is to be found. In the provin- 
cial Congress which met in 1776 at Hali- 
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faxyand which formed a State Constitu- 
tion, Hillsborough was represented by 
William Johnston, while Thomas Burke, 
Alex. Mebane, Nath’! Rochester and oth- 
ers were delegates from the county. To 
Thomas Burke, history says, much is due 
in the forming of that constitution. 

The struggle for liberty had now begun 
in earnest. The battle of Lexington had 
been fought, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence had been proclaimed, and North 
Carolina entered the lists to act her part. 
Hillsborough, where first Americans re- 
sisted oppressions, one would expect to be 
first in the struggle. The town was as 
true to the principles of liberty as any, 
but the County, a great portion of the in- 
habitants of which had been Regulators,t{ 
was far too loyal to be the leading county 
in the contest. Yet many brave and pa- 
triotic men were from Orange and Hills- 
borough, among whom were the Mebanes, 
Thomas Hart, Gov. Burke and others, 
Some of these, however, acted more in 
the council than in the field. But in the 
brigade which Gen. Francis Nash raised 
in the Cape Fear country, there were from 
Hillsborough, himself, Alexander Martin, 
one of his colonels, and Archibald Little 
and Philip Taylor, two of the captains.? 
Besides these, there were inferior officers, 
and a large number of privates from town 
and county. 

As a theatre of military operations 
Hillsborough does not come into notice 
until 1780. Previous to that time the 
Assembly had alternated its sittings be- 
tween Hillsborough and Newbern, but 
the character of their proceedings is not 
known. In the fall of 1780 Gen. Gates, 
having been defeated at Camden, and re- 
treating before Cornwallis, made Hills- 
borough his head-quarters. Cornwallis 
in the meantime took possession of Char- 





* We find this in a lecture of J. H. Wheeler, before the Literary Societies of Davidson College ; 
published in the University Magazine. The statement, however, is contradicted, and there is but 


little probability of its truth. 


t Hillsborough does not seem to have been represented in this convention, but the county was 
represented by Thomas Hart. After this gentleman Hon. Thomas Hart Benton was named. 

t Gov. Swain in his lecture before the Historical Society of the University first suggested the 
fact that most of the Regulators were, during the Revolution, Tories ; he is fully sustained in that 
opinion by the author of “Old North State in 1776.” 


§ University Magazine. 
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lotte; until the defeat and death of Fer- 
guson at King’s Mountain forced him to 
repair again to South Carolina. Hills- 
borough was at this time the capital of 
the State—the Assembly held its fall 
meeting there, Governor Nash too was 
there, and there, also, the Board of War 
held its meetings; Rutledge, Governor of 
South Carolina, was there too.* The res- 
idence of these distinguished men in the 
town, as well as its health, and central 
location, probably induced Gen. Gates to 
take up his head-quarters in the same 
place. 

Gen. Gates arrived in Hillsborough in 
the latter part of August, and immedi- 
ately began the re-organization of his 
army. The Assembly met on the 6th of 
September and rendered him every assis- 
tance in its power. Provisions were very 
scarce, owing to the disturbed state of the 
country, only a small grain crop had been 
made for many years past and but few 
cattle collected together. Lieut. Col. 
Jesse Benton,t who was at that time 
quarter-master of the army, found it very 
difficult to obtain supplies—to such a de- 
gree had the difficulty risen that four 
thousand men, who had been ordered out 
by the Assembly and were on their march 
to join Gen. Gates, weredisbanded.t An 
anecdote, related by Hon. Willie P. Man- 
gum as an illustration of Col. B.’s energy 
of character, may not be out of place in 
connection with the fact here mentioned, 
Judge Mangum’s grandfather was in the 
habit of regularly supplying Gen. Gates’ 
army with beef, for which he received an 


order signed by the quarter-master to be 
paid when the government became able. 
The cattle were allowed to run at large 
in the open woods, and when Col. Benton 
sent word that he was coming for cattle 
the best would be driven intoa large pen 
where he could pick such as he wanted. 
On one occasion the requisite number had 
been obtained save one, and a fat young 
bull found in the inclosure was desired to 
complete the number. He being some- 
what fierce, every one was afraid to enter 
the pen to arresthim. Col. Benton, pull- 
ing off his coat and taking it in his arms, 
jumped over the fence. The bull made 
at him in great fury, Col. B. then held 
out the coat, and the bull attracted by 
its scarlet color? aimed directly at that, 
but when almost upon him, Col. Benton 
jumped suddenly aside, still keeping the 
coat in a horizontal position. The bull 
struck the coat and Col. Benton seized 
him by the nostrils, thus bringing him 
immediately under complete control so 
that he was secured and taken to Hills- 
borough. 

Lord Cornwallis having retired from 
Charlotte, into South Carolina, Gen. 
Gates, deeming his army sufficiently re- 
cruited, took up his line of march about 
the middle of November, and was soon 
encamped at that place. There he was 
soon after superseded by Gen. Greene. 
Hillsborough was then left in comparative 
quiet until the beginning of the next 
year, when Cornwallis pursuing Greene 
had compelled him to retire to Virginia, 
and being thus foiled in his object he re- 





* Lecture of Hon. Wm. A. Graham before the New York Historical Society. 


t Lieut. Col. Jesse Benton’was the father of that distinguished, talented, and independent states- 
man—Hon, Thomas H. Benton. We do not find any record of Col. Jesse Benton in any printed 
book. Lee, not being with Gates at that time, could not be expected to say anything of him, he 
was, however, as is well known, a true patriot. There has been some dispute about the birth-place 
of Hon. Thomas H. Benton; Judge Mangum says that Mr. Benton gave him the exact locality. 
It is on the old road to Haw River, about half a mile from the river Enve, where once was situated 
Hart’s mill; but few know the spot, and the traveller would hardly recognise in the pile of old 
bricks, the former home of one who has served for thirty years in the U. S. Senate. 

t Lecture of Hon. Wm. A. Graham. 


§ It was the fashion in those days, we are informed, for the gentlemen to wear scarlet coats. The 
militia, therefore, were often dressed in cloth of this color,and Col. Benton, being an officer of the 
North Carolina militia, would also wear such, as the government was not able to furnish the regu- 
lar uniform. This fashion will explain some things, which seems curious to us—the custom of our 
men in wearing green twigs in their hats to distinguish themselves from the tories, and also why 
our men should so often mistake each other for the British. 
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solved to take up his head-quarters in 
that town. With that view he marched 
to Hillsborough about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, 1781. Having arranged the en- 
campment of his army and other inciden- 
tals, he prepared himself to accomplish 
the great object for which he had come to 
Hillsborough, viz: the inciting of the 
royalists to rise. To that end on the 20th 
day of February he issued the following 
proclamation: 


“ By the Right Hon. Charles Earl Corn- 
wallis, Lieutenant-General of His Ma- 
jesty’s forces, &e., dc. A Proclama- 
tion. 

“Whereas it hath pleased the Divine 
Providence to prosper the operations of 
his Majesty’s arms, in driving the rebel 
army out of this province; and whereas 
it is his Majesty’s most gracious wish to 
rescue his faithful and loyal subjects 
from the cruel tyranny under which they 
have groaned for many years, I have 
thought proper to issue this proclamation, 
to invite all such faithful and loyal sub- 
jects to repair without loss of time, with 
their arms and ten days provisions, to the 
royal standard now erected at Hillsbor- 
ough, where they will meet with the most 
friendly reception. And I do hereby as- 
sure them, that I am ready to concur 
with them in effectual measures for sup- 
pressing the remains of rebellion in the 
province, and for the re-establishment of 
good order and constitutional govern- 
ment. 

“Given under my hand, at head quar- 
ters, at Hillsborough, this twentieth day 
of February in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-one 
and in the twenty-first year of His Ma- 
jesty’s reign. 

CoRNWALLIS. 

“By his lordship’s command, H. Brod- 
erick, Aid-de-Camp.” 

“‘ God save the King.” 


A fact somewhat remarkable is that 
Lord Cornwallis erected the royal standard 
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at Hillsborough on the 22d day of Febru- 
ary—Washington’s birthday. This was 
the last time he raised it till he reached 
Yorktown, where it gave place with the 
commander to the American eagle and 
American arms. Little did he think that 
the man on whose birthday he was per- 
forming this showy pageant of royalty 
would in a few months be his conquerer 
in arms. An old inhabitant has given 
us a description of the grand display 
which was made on the day when this 
standard was raised, the long line of sol- 
diers, the brilliant scarlet uniforms, and 
the crowds of wondering countrymen and 
women, who came pouring in to see the 
sight. This display, our informant says, 
together with the enlivening music of the 
band, produced an impression upon his 
mind which nearly seventy years of sub- 
sequent toil had failed to eradicate. 
Hillsborough at that time must have 
made a splendid appearance. Endowed 
by nature with many beauties, its green 
fields* and lovely hills looked still more 
beautiful when spotted over with the 
white tents, and traversed by the flashing 
uniforms of the British infantry, and 
cavalry. 

The proclamation of Lord Cornwallis 
had its effect, and the royalists began to 
assemble together and flock to him. 
Greene, suspecting this, ordered Col. 
Henry Lee with his legion to pass over 
into North Carolina and hover around 
Hillsborough, so as to cut off any rein- 
forcement of tories, and intimidate them 
generally as much as possible. Arriving 
in Orange County, he effected a junction 
with Pickens, who he, unexpectedly, 
found had arrived there. Soon after 
hearing that Tarleton was on the western 
side of the Haw river, they took up aline 
of march with the hope of surprising 
him. Not finding him where they ex- 
pected, however, and receiving informa- 
tion that a body of four hundred royal- 
ists under Col. Pyle were marching to 
effect a junction with Col. Tarleton, they 





* It may seem strange that the fields should be green at this time, but we are informed that the 
spring of that year was very early, and the peach and apple trees had nearly finished blooming 


when Cornwallis left Hillsborough. 
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resolved by a bold effort at once to put a 
stop to the rising of the royalists. Pass- 
ing himself off for Tarleton, Col. Lee 
completely surrounded the tories and an 
attack was commenced* which ended in 
the death of ninety royalists and the 
wounding of most of the remainder. Lee 
in his Memoirs regrets that these were 
killed. It is very evident that many 
more could have been killed, had he 
chosen to pursue them. Whether this 
slaughter was justifiable is not for us 
to determine, but under the circum- 
stances decided action was necessary 
in order effectually to put down the rising 
of the royalists, and although in the view 
of some the course pursued was unmer- 
ciful and cruel, yet it may be justified on 
the ground that it not only prevented 
those men from joining Cornwallis’ army 
but many others, who were or would 
have been on their way. Tarleton, how- 
ever, although pursued, escaped and re- 
turned to Hillsborough. 


Previous to this affair a detachment of 
Picken’s brigade, under Capt. Joseph 
Graham, surprised and captured a pick- 
et at Hart’s mill; which transaction, from 
the proximity of the place to the town of 
Hillsboro’, (being about 4 miles) and its 
connection with the operations about that 
town, deserves some notice. The sketch 
of the affair is given as written by Gen. 
Joseph Graham.{ Pickens’ orders to 
them were as follows: ‘You will pro- 
ceed down theroad towards Hillsborough, 
with the greatest caution and circumspec- 
tion. If you find any detachment of the 
enemy out, inferior to your own, attack 
them.” 
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In pursuance of these orders, ‘‘ The 
party set out between sunset and dark. 
After proceeding several miles on the 
Hillsborough road, and when it was fully 
dark, we met Robert Fosset, (usually 
called mad Bob), and another person, 
whose name is not remembered. They 
were direct from Hillsborough, and gave 
us the first information of a picket at 
Hart’s Mill, supposed to be about thirty 
in number. We determined to attack 
them at light inthe morning. * * * 
Fosset at first thought we were a party of 
the enemy. We compelled him to be our 
guide. * * * Inthe morning when 
we approached the picket, the sentry 
fired, and a sergeant and a file of men 
came immediately to his support. Sim- 
mons and his riflemen dismounting and 
tieing their horses, the sergeant and party 
fired in the direction of the noise, for they 
could not see us. Major Lewis, myself 
and six others crossed into the road lead- 
ing toward Mebane’s, and charged down 
this road after the sergeant and party, 
who ran, until we came in sight of the 
picket. Major Lewis then suggested to 
me the advantage the riflemen might 
have, by passing to the right, under cover 
of the hill, until they should be masked 
by some out buildings, (I think a stable 
and a smith-shop.) We instantly re- 
turned and gave Capt. Simmons his in- 
structions, and the cavalry moved off to 
the left through an old field, above where 
buildings have since been erected, in or- 
der to attract the attention and fire of the 
enemy, until the riflemen should gain 
their destined position. The plan suc- 
ceeded as we expected. Owing to the 
great distance, the cavalry sustained no 





* Lee in his Memoirs says that his object was to conciliate Pyle and his company—to get them 
to return to their homes or to join the continental army, but they having discovered Picken’s men» 
who were concealed in the woods, began firing on them, from this the battle became general. Gen. 
Joseph Graham, however, gives a slightly different account of the commencement of the fighting, 
but in both it appears that it was evidently without Lee’s desire and unintentional on his part. 

t Gen. Joseph Graham, at that time Captain, was one of the most efficient officers in the North 
Carolina line. Brave and patriotic, he early devoted himself to the cause of his country and early 
was his blood shed for her. He lived to the very advanced age of 77 in good health and died leav- 
ing behind him a posterity in all respects worthy of the illustrious father; the youngest of whom 


is Hon. Wm. A. Graham. 


t This account is taken from a letter of Gen. Graham to Judge Murphy published in the Univer- 
sity Magazine. This periodical, though yet in its infancy, has dong more than any other journal 


in the State in collecting facts relating to the history of the State. 
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damage from the enemy’s fire; and as 
soon as the riflemen in their concealed 
position, had discharged their pieces at 
the picket, the cavalry charged, and the 
whole consisting of twenty-seven men, 
were instantly killed or taken.” Judge 
Mangum in giving an account of this af- 
fair mentions that after having captured 
the picket, the party remained there- 
abouts until they could hear the bugles 
of Tarleton’s cavalry as they left Hills- 
borough in pursuit, in which pursuit 
they, by taking advantage of a road with 
which he was unacquainted, made their 
escape. 

Cornwallis seems to have been much 
disturbed during his stay in Hillsborough 
by the frequent captures of straggling 
parties of his men. The country imme- 
diately around was too patriotic to allow 
such opportunities for crippling him to 
escape. In the order book of Lord 
Cornwallis we find the following entry: 
“It is with great concern that Lord Corn- 
wallis hears every day reports of soldiers 
being taken by the enemy, in consequence 
of their straggling out of camp in search 
of whiskey. He strictly enjoins all offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officers com- 
manding the outposts and pickets of the 
army to do their utmost to prevent any 
soldier from passing them. 

“The commanding officers of corps are 
requested to pay their utmost attention to 
keeping their men in camp. Lord Corn- 
wallis trusts that there is so much honor 
and noble spirit in the soldier, that ata 
time when Great Britain has so many en- 
emies and his country so much occasion 
for his services, he will not render him- 
self unserviceable to it during the whole 
war, and of passing some years in a lone- 
some prison subject to the bitter insults 
of the rebels, for the chance of a momen- 
tary gratification of his appetite.” 

Cornwallis’s camp, when he first ar- 
rived in Hillsborough, was where now 
stands the residence of Hon. Wm. A. 
Graham ; but when he heard that Green 
was about to recross the Dan, he moved 
it to the place where the Hon. John L. 
Bailey now resides. ‘lhis, as well as 
many other acts, show the superior mind 
of Cornwallis as a general—for a better 
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situation than this latter for his army to 
act on the defensive could not be found. 
On the top of a high hill, which it is al- 
most impossible to ascend, at least on one 
side, lies a plain, which at that time must 
have been very beautiful; the great 
western road ran at the foot of this hill, 
and winding, crossed the plain in front ; 
on one side flowed the little stream which 
time has dignified by the name of river. 
Cornwallis himself was most of the time 
quartered in what is now the Hillsborough 
House, but afew years since the names 
of his officers and their positions were to 
be read over the fireplace of the room in 
which it is supposed he slept. It is said, 
however, that from dread of a surprise 
and capture, he alternated his lodgings 
between that house and a house lately 
owned by Major Taylor. This arrange- 
ment was probably made after he heard 
of the vicinity of Lee and Pickens. His 
office is still standing opposite the Union 
Hotel, and may be shown to any traveller, 
for there are few who are not acquainted 
with its situation.” The Old Hotel, which 
stood and flourished during the Revolu- 
tion, yet stands, the memorial of an oc- 
currence which is still remembered among 
the residents. On a certain day, a file 
of soldiers, under the command of a ser- 
geant, was passing by this house, when a 
Whig, who resided in the country, put 
his rifle through a small hole in the wea- 
ther-boarding of the hotel, shot and killed 
the sergeant. Search was immediately 
made, but neither gun nor man could be 
found, he having concealed himself be- 
tween the ceiling of two rooms, The of- 
ficers in searching passed very near him, 
but, as it happened, none thought of look- 
ing into the place where he was concealed. 
They then proposed to burn the house, 
and went away seemingly with the view 
of getting materials for that purpose, 
when he slipped out, and passing through 
the back door came out on another street 
and very soon left for the country. This 
was a daring act, and gives an idea of 
what was the feeling in the country, and 
the stamp of the men with whom Corn- 
wallis had to deal. 

Gen. Gates having encamped in Hills- 
borough during the previous autumn, and 
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the Assembly having sat there for some 
time, as may be supposed, there was no 
great supply of provisions for Lord Corn- 
wallis, particularly of that great essential 
to an army—beef; it was, moreover, much 
the worse for him as those who were like- 
ly to have such provisions were not well 
affected towards him. It is related by 
Judge Mangum, that his grandfather’s 
family, together with many other whigs 
buried their provisions; the place where 
a great deal was buried is now distin- 
guishable on the banks of a creek not 
very far from Judge Mangum’s residence. 
Stedman in his History of the American 
War, thus speaks of Cornwallis’s condi- 
tion while j®° Hillsborough : 

** As much has been said upon this sub- 
ject, as to Lord Cornwallis’s leaving Hills- 
borough before the period stated in his 
proclamation had expired, and of the con- 
sequent distress of the loyalists, the au- 
thor, who had the honor of being com- 
missary of the army under his lordship’s 
command, not wishing to shrink from any 
responsibility annexed to his situation, 
feels it incumbent on him here to state a 
few facts. The author ever believed and 
is well founded in his assertion, that one 
principal cause of Lord Cornwallis’s leav- 
ing so soon as he did, was in consequence 
of a written report being made by the 
author, as well as from several conversa- 
tions held with Lord Cornwallis upon the 
subject, stating the impossibility of sup- 
porting his majesty’s army at Hillsbo- 
rough—there being few cattle to be had 
in its neighborhood, and these principally 
draught oxen. Lord Cornwallis had prom- 
ised that these should not be slaughtered 
but in case of absolute necessity, but that 
necessity did exist, and compelled the au- 
thor to direct that several of the draught 
oxen should be killed. This measure, al- 
though the effect of necessity, caused 
much murmuring among the loyalists, 
whose property the cattle were. 


“During the time the royal army held 
Hillsborough, the author’s cattle-drivers 
were oblL. ged to go a considerable distance 
from the army for cattle, and even then 
brought in but a very scanty supply. 
Lord Cornwallis could not have remained 
as long as he did in Hillsborough, had it 
not been for a quantity of salt-beef, pork, 
and some hogs, found in the town. Such 
was the situation of the British army, 
that the author with a file of men was 
obliged to go from house to house, through- 
out the town, to take provisions from the 
inhabitants, many of whom were greatly 
distressed by this measure, which could 
be justified only by extreme necessity.” 


As may be inferred from the above ex- 
tracts, Lord Cornwallis was obliged to re- 
tire from Hillsborough, which he did 
about the Ist of March. Soon afterwards 
he met Gen. Green at Guilford C. H., 
and sustained an inglorious defeat. His 
course thence to Wilmington and to York- 
town is known to every one, and besides, 
is not at all connected with our subject. 
In June, 1781, Thomas Burke was elected 
Governor, and Hillsborough was again the 
residence of the Governor. It also shared 
with Newbern the honor of being the 


meeting place of the Assembly and 
Council.* 


Soon after Cornwallisleft Hillsborough, 
aman by the name of John Faddis was 
taken by a party of tories and swung up 
to a tree with a grape-vine. After he had 
swung for some time, and the tories were 
about to make sure of his death, there 
was a cry that the whigs were coming. 
This so terrified the tories that they left 
immediately. In a few minutes a party 
of whigs came up, when Faddis was cut 
down and with some difficulty restored 
to life.t This man, though very illiterate 
had acquired much influence during the 
Revolution, and made for himself a name 
which will be remembered as long as 





* There was no regular capital of the State during the Revolution, the Legislature meeting at 
Newbern or Hillsborough and sometimes at Halifax. 

t The tree upon which Faddis was hung was standing not long since six miles south-east of 
Hillsborough on the old Raleigh road. After the war was over one of the leaders-of the party, 
which hung Faddis, came back to Hillsborough, whereupon a number of the citizens collected to- 
gether, took him to the river and having ducked him to their heart’s content were about to hang 


him, but Faddis interposed and saved his life. He left the State promising never to return again. 
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Hillsborough exists. He owned the house 
oceupied by Lord Cornwallis. 

There had ever been during the revolu- 
tion a sort of civil war carried on between 
the whigs and tories, but now it raged 
more fiercely. Why the tories became so 
energetic at this time is somewhat inex- 
plicable. Cornwallishad just been sorely 
repulsed at Guilford, and had left North 
Carolina. But a short time before this a 
large body of the tories had been killed 
and wounded at Pyle’s defeat and their 
country scoured by Lee and Pickens.— 
Much was undoubtedly due to the energy 
and popular manners of Major Craig, 
commandant at Wilmington. Under his 
patronage, there came into notice, about 
this time, a man who has become famous 
in the history of North Carolina. This 
was David Fanning. This man had ac- 
knowledged himself a tory under the 
proclamation of Cornwallis, but does not 
seem to have joined his army as no men- 
tion is made of him in that connection. 
We shall sketch only such of his deeds as 
relate to Hillsborough and its vicinity— 
another has portrayed full well the bloody 
career which he ran!* He was a man of 
melancholy temperament, of strong pas- 
sions and sound intellect. It is thought 
that justice has not been done him on the 
score of his intellectual capacities. Had 
he been an educated man, there is little 
reason to doubt that he would have been 
found on the side of his country. He, 
however, allowed his morose inclinations 
to rule him tosuch a degree that he knew 
no master but his passions, and served 
the king because he paid best, while he 
was gratifying himself. Public opinion 
will cast a slur upon him and justly too ; 
but, while detesting his atrocities, we 
should give him some credit for the pow- 
ers of intellect he possessed and the abil- 
ity he exhibited as a military chieftain. 
He had all the celerity of the dashing, 


* Caruthers. 
t Lecture of Hon. Wm. A. Graham. 
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eavalry-loving Murat, the daring of a 
Napoleon, the caution of Washington, a 
cunning in managing his affairs rarely 
surpassed, mingled with a cruelty that 
speaks more of the savage than a civili- 
zed being. While educated men like 
Tarleton and Tryon committed such deeds 
of cruelty as they did; was it at all sur- 
prising that an unlettered man should fol- 
low their example? Tryon cool, hung 4 
brave foe, while his wife and children beg- 
ged for his life. Fanning never hung a 
foe, who asked for quarter, when he had 
acted honorably and fought bravely. Fan- 
ning was a man who wouldhave graced a 
scaffold, so were Tarleton, Tryon and 
others, but family connection and educa- 
tion sustained them, while all are ready to 
heap the blackest infamy upon Fanning, 
as the modern scourge of God !7 


On the 13th of September, 1781, Colo- 
nels Hector McNeill and David Fanning, 
with a body of cavalry, having marched 
rapidly to Hillsborough, surprised the 
Governor and Council and took them pris- 
oners. They were pursued by Gen. But- 
ler, and a battle was fought at Cane Creek, 
in which neither was the victor, though 
the Tories succeeded in carrying off their 
prisoners and soon delivered them into the 
hands of Major Craig, at Wilmington, by 
whom Gov. Burke was soon after sent to 
Charleston. This act as well as many 
others of a like nature, manifest the bold- 
ness and celerity of Fanning’s movements, 
for he had captured and carried off Gov. 
Burke before many knew that he was 
even in the neighborhood. One can easily 
imagine the excitement produced in Hills- 
borough by this daring act. Insecure be- 
fore, the inhabitants were now certain 
that ere long the dreaded Fanning would 
return and burn them alive. 


Early in the year 1782, Gov. Burke ef- 
fected his escapet and returning to Hills- 


In our remarks concerning Fanning, of course we do not 


intend to justify him but merely to suggest that he had some virtues, and that education would, per- 
haps, have developed more and made him a better man. 
| The manner in which Gov. Burke effected his escape from James Island, it is said caused his 


defeat in the subsequent summer when Alexander Martin was elected Governor. 
Gov. Burke, in the University Magazine, says that he wrote letters to the Assembly declining a re- 


But a sketch of 
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borough resumed the reins of government, 
which in his absence had been held by 
Alexander Martin—thus was North Car- 
olina in one year ruled by three different 
Governors. During the latter part of Jan- 
uary, seven of Fanning’s men were tried, 
convicted and hung. Pending their exe- 
cution, Fanning wrote a letter to Gov. 
Burke, which, for the audacity and bloody 
threats it contains, is truly characteristic 
of the author. We copy it as follows 
from Judge Murphy’s account of Colonel 
Fanning, published in the University Mag- 
azine : 


Colonel Fanning to Governor Burke. 


* Fepruary 26th, 1782. 

“Sir: I understand that you have hung 
three of my men, one captain and two 
privates, and likewise have a captain and 
six men under sentence of death. 

“Sir, if the requisition of my articles 
do not arrive to satisfaction, and the effu- 
sion of blood stops, and the lives of those 
men saved, that I will retaliate blood for 
blood, and tenfold for one, and there shall 
never an officer or private of the rebel 
party escape that falls into my hands here- 
after, but what shall suffer the pain and 
punishment of instant death. I have got 
your proclamation, whereas it specifies 
this, that all officers, leading men, persons 
of this class guilty of murder, robbery, 
and house-burning, to be precluded from 
any benefits of your proclamation. For 
there never was a man who has been in 
arms on either side, but what is guilty of 
some of the above mentioned crimes, es- 
pecially on the rebel side, and them that’s 
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“Tf my request agreeably to my articles 
aint granted, and arrive by the eighth day 
of March next, I shall fall upon the se- 
verest and most inhuman terms imagina- 
ble to answer the ends for satisfaction for 
those that are so executed, and if the re- 
quest is granted immediately, send a field 
officer to Deep River to Mr. Winsor 
Pearce, and there he may remain unmo- 
lested, or to Colonel Phelon Obstones, 
under a flag, till we can settle the matter, 
so no more, but I am, in behalf of his 
Majesty’s troops, 

Your most humble serv’t, 
Davip Fannine, 
Commander of the Royal Militia 
of Randolph and Chatham.” 


Concerning the trial of these men some 
incidents are related by Judge Mangum, 
which are not without interest. In 1819, 
on a journey to South Carolina, he (Judge 
M.,) stayed over night at the house of 
Gen. Davie. The conversation, after a 
time, turned upon revolutionary affairs, 
when Gen. Davie thus related the cireum- 
stances concerning said trials: 

“ Williams,* Mooret and myself, were 
on our way to Salem, where Williams was 
to hold court. On arriving in Hillsbo- 
rough, he was requested, as there were 
seven of Fanning’s men there to be tried, 
to stop and hold a court, which he did. 
The court was held in what was then 
called Blackguard Hall;{ when the men 
were tried, Moore prosecuted all, I,” said 
Davie, “ defended all, and Williams con- 
victed all. I had but ashort time before 
received my license and these were the 


guilty is to suffer instant death if taken. first cases I ever had.’ Such was Gen- 





election. The circumstances justifying his escape are too lengthy for insertion in this communica- 
tion. They may be summed upas follows: He found it absolutely necessary for tue preservation 
of life that he should remain no longer on James’ Island. He applied to Gen. Leslie for « parole 
within the American lines. This wasdenied him. He, therefore, made his escap. After some ne- 
gociation an exchange of prisoners took place and an equivalent was allowed for him, We are in- 
debted to Gov. Graham’s Lecture for most of our information respecting Gov. Burke. also to a sketch 
of his life in the University Magaziae. In both his last letter to Gen. Leslie will be found. It 
is to be regretted that R. W. Gibbs, Esq. has not preserved any of the corresp ondence concerning 
this event in his valuable Documentary History. 

* This was John Williams, of Granville, the same person who was so badly beaten in 1771, at the 
same time they whipped Ed. Fanning. He was a sound practical Judge. It is somewhat singu- 
lar, but not improbable, that at least one of the men, whom he condemned in Hillsborough in 1782, 
was among the company which beat him in the same place in 1771. 

t This was Alfred Moore. Sr., for a sketch of whom see Wheeler’s History of N.C. 

t This house was probably used for a court house during the Revolution. This relic of olden 
time is now prostituted to the more ignoble uses of a place for dealing in liquors. - 
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Davie’s account of the trials. The exe- 
cution of these men, as might have been 
expected, exasperated Fanning very much 
and he ravaged the country with fire and 
sword,—fully carrying out the threat he 
had made in the letter given above. 

With the trial and execution of these 
men ended the last act, of any ‘te, which 
happened in Hillsborough until after the 
close of the Revolution. Then, in 1786, 
the convention which rejected the consti- 
tution of the United States, was held in 
that place. There is extant a copy of the 
debates in that Convention. Well and 
ably did Davie and others support the 
constitution. It was rejected, but was 
accepted at Halifax the next year. Thus 
was North Carolina slow in adopting the 
constitution, cautious, but not hostile. 
She was the last to place herself under 
the banner of the Union, and may she be 
the last to forsake the standard under 
which the Union has been preserved, 

Here ends our task—the History of 
Hillsborough prior to, and during the 
Revolution—-defective it doubtless is, and 
such it must be through the imperfection 
of the records of those ‘times. But few 
towns furnish more occasion for historical 
research, few furnish such meagre means 
for conducting that research. No docu- 
ments concerning the first rebellion 
against the royal government can be found 
except the Court Records and Husbands’ 
book, which furnish a meagre account of 
those transactions. While the head quar- 
ters of both Gates and Gornwallis were 
at Hillsborough, nothing can be learned 
of their stay but a few traditions. Such 
in fact is the lamentable state of the pub- 
lic records of early times throughout 
North Carolina. Untillately no one took 
an interest in, or thought much of the 
history of the State, with the exception of 
F. X. Martin. Within a few years past, 
efforts have been made to bring out the 
history of carly times, and particularly 
of events connected with the revolutionary 
war. Among theseare Jo. Seawell Jones, 
Rev. Mr. Foote, Rev. Dr. Hawks, Gov. 
Swain, Gov. Graham, Rev. Eli W. Caru- 
thers, J. H. Wheeler and A. M. Hooper. 
Of Hillsborough, though it was one of the 
capitals of the State during the revolu- 
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tion, but little was known, prior to that 
time. And of her citizens, who risked 
their lives and their fortunes in the con- 
test, little has been recorded. Concerning 
Thomas Hart, who was the member in the 
first Assembly which ever convened inde- 
pendent of the royal authority, the grand- 
father of Hon. Thomas H. Benton, almost 
nothing is known. There are but few 
who remember where his famous mill 
stood, and fewer still where his house 
was. Of William Johnston, James Saun- 
ders, John Butler and Nathaniel Roches- 
ter, who were prominent in those times, 
we can learn little more than their names. 
Of Thomas Burke we have fuller infor- 
mation ; however, among the inhabitants 
of Hillsborough but few can point out to 
the inquiring traveller his former resi- 
dence, and there are scarcely any who 
know where he was buried. In some pla- 
ces, great changes have been wrought by 
the increase of trade and the busy hum 
of manufacture, but not so with Hills- 
borough. It remainsjas it was in olden 
time, the home of some of North Caro- 
lina’s great men, the summer residence of 
the wealthy citizens of the east, and is 
much admired fur the beauty of its sur- 
rounding scenery. Devoid of all art, it 
has received a full share of the blessings 
of Providence. Unlike many towns of 
the North, it has never heralded forth the 
historic associations which cluster around 
itssite. Its natural beauties are unnoted, 
except by the few who yearly resort to its 
pleasant shades, there to breathe the 
healthful and pure atmosphere of the sur- 
rounding hills and ‘miniature moun- 
tains.” Long may it retain its proud 
standing, and may no ruthless hand tear 
away the relics of by-gone days—the home 
of Burke, the office of Cornwallis, the old 
Hotel and Blackguard Hall. Let them 
stand as monuments to generations yet to 
come, Long may the whole town—a reli¢ 
of the days when our forefathers fought 
and bled—be a place, to which the busy 
merchant may make a pilgrimage when 
weighed down by the labors of the dusty 
city. Let it remain an altar at whose 
shrine the poet, the historian, the states- 
man can worship, as having been hallow- 
ed by associations dear to all. 








Do you ever turn aside from your well- 
beaten track, on the highway of practi- 
eal life, to loiter for a while in the flowery 
vales of romance? Tell me, Mr. Editor 
of a political daily, do you ever unwrinkle 
those stern brows of yours over the play- 
ful pages of a well-written novel? I 
greatly fear me, that men so engrossed 
with the actual world must become 
hardened to the beauty of the ideal. 

What you must lose of relaxation, in 
this want of relish for the fanciful, ex- 
cites in me a sort of respectful pity, that 
your taste should have been so vitiated 
by wholesale dealings with public quar- 
rels—political, financial, and civil; public 
dangers—hair-breadth escapes, and awful 
catastrophes. But for that large class of 
people, always heard excusing themselves 
for being caught in the field of light read- 
ing, I feel an impatience verging on con- 
tempt. “I’m merely glancing over this 
nonsense,” say they, “‘because everybody 
is silly enough to talk of it.” Now, I 
can’t at all enter into that sort of false 
shame. I enjoy a good novel in its proper 
time and place, just as well as a good 
lecture or a good sermon. 

To me, it represents the human char- 
acter exactly as a good portrait or a good 
statue does the human form; and it is as 
much a work of art as either. Indeed, I 
cannot see why a well-constructed, well- 
told fiction does not imply as much genius, 
and that of as high an order, as does a 
well-copied landscape. What there is of 
creative faculty, is alike in both instances; 
and the descriptive power of a man who 
paints a world in colors, should not rank 
above his who represents the same world 
with equal vividness in words. 

The study of human nature has a great 
fascination for me; and whether pursued 
through my own observation or other 
people’s experience, I esteem it always 
advantageous and improving. We were 
created social beings, and are all more or 
less dependent on one another: how im- 
portant, then, does it appear, that each 
of us should learn the lesson of adapta- 
tion to the rest. 
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Now, it is my humble opinion, that 
those pictures of mankind which good 
romance writers give us, are auxiliaries 
as valuable to those who would avoid the 
shoals and quicksands upon which others 
have run, as is his chart to the mariner 
endeavoring to steer safely past the Scylla 
and Charybdis of the straits of Messina. 
The characteristics depicted exist just as 
really as does the rock or the whirlpool; 
and the author copies them, not from his 
imagination, but from his memory, just 
as faithfully as did the navigator who 
explored the seas and noted his discove- 
ries on the map. 

Of practical men, we deem his skill 
the nearest approach to the miraculous, 
who dissects the pericardium and ex- 
plains to us the wonderful problem of 
the blood’s circulation; but certainly he 
reveals no more careful observation, or 
studious research, and I question if he 
be any more a public benefactor, than is 
that man—the so-called visionary, who 
passes the boundary of the visible, and 
lays bare the secret recesses of the 
mind; teaching us about the intricate 
workings of the reason, the affections 
and the will. 

These may be mistaken ideas; but upon 
such is founded my respect for romances. 
Thus it is, that the same mind, which 
plunges so eagerly into historical facts, 
enjoys just as heartily a well worked 
fiction. But there must be very few peo- 
ple whose views coincide with mine, else 
our publishers would launch into the 
great sea of reading a better sample of 
this class of books, It is strange—con- 
sidering that the world of fiction is built 
upon experiences of life in its multitu- 
dinous phases, and since the Yankee is 
acknowledged to have peered into more 
corners of the earth than the representa- 
tive of any other nation—that novelists 
do not seem to flourish upon American 
soil, It is strange that we have to cross 
the ocean in search of pastime; and that 
we must depend upon Bulwer to stir up 
our thoughts, Thackeray to help us laugh, 
and Dickens to trouble the fountain of 
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our tears. With us, the pen, except so 
far as it follows fossilized tracks or chroni- 
cles the revolutions of far off planets, 
wages political warfare or perplexes some 
already vexed question of theology, seems 
to have been relinquished by master 
minds, in favor of weaker vessels, who 
have neither the ability to conceive, nor 
the courage to express anything original. 
Nearly all our fictions come from the 
timid, trembling hand of women, who 
exercise their highest ambition in copy- 
ing plots from the long ago used-up 
models of half forgotten predecessors. 

There are “Queechy;” “The Wide 
Wide World;” ‘Dollars and Cents;” and 
“My Brother’s Keeper,” having all the 
same bread and milk flavor, and stamped 
with a school girl’s dream of some over- 
wrought divinity of a hero, that most 
miraculously forms and fashions and 
moulds an insignificant apology for a girl 
into “‘a perfect woman nobly planned.” 
Then, too, everybody remembers many a 
book, that tzrned out to be the mere ab- 
stract of “Jane Eyre,” in foreign costume; 
not to dwell upon the class of volumes 
whose name is legion, that grew out of 
the furor for ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’—all 
of which were really copied from Mrs. 
Stowe’s fancy, and bore but one mark of 
originality—the name in which they were 
recorded among newly born books. 

In England, young writers are already 
preparing to fill the places which old 
ones will soon leave vacant; but here, no 
one has yet made good the loss of Cooper; 
and Hawthorne’s is now almost the only 
prolific imagination which has made itself 
famous at home and abroad. 

After all this disquisition, it would 
scarcely surprise you to look into the big 
trunk with which I started from New 
York—a piece of luggage less than half 
made up of clothes, and more than half 
filled with books; not weighty books 
either, for I have a most merciful dispo- 
sition, but such as all the world include 
under the head of “light reading. I 
will mention them in the order in which 
they happen to have been read, and per- 
haps you will recognize some old friends. 
All are supposed to have been written 
with no other aim than the amusement 
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of the reader; but some of them are 
much better calculated to school the 
patience, than to please the fancy. 

But stay—I had almost forgotten to 
tell you that this literary mood of mine 
is an expiation. Last winter was a gay 
winter for me; and the turning day into 
night consequent upon turning night into 
day, kept my book-shelves dusty, and 
left my thoughts in danger from moth 
and rust. But I quieted my conscience 
with great promises of making the long 
summer days atone for wasted winter 
ones; made pretty plans of rural hours 
with favorite books, read beneath the 
spreading branches of friendly shade 
trees; and when the July sun smiled on 
my anticipations, started off to realize 
them with more hope than chance of suc- 
cess. For, in picturing to myself the 
land where the Indian warriors roamed 
two hundred years ago, I forgot how 
busy white hands had ever since been in 
pruning and leveling trees, and I actually 
had the simplicity to believe that pine 
groves still flourished where forests used 
to wave. Imagine, then, my disappoint- 
ment, on finding that civilization around 
the Aboriginal House had uprooted every 
trace of the wilderness, so that not even 
the shadow of a tree remained, to screen 
one’s eyes from the dazzling white sands! 
For a while the books were left in ob- 
scurity, and only silks, laces, ribbons and 
gewgaws, saw the light; but I reconciled 
myself to circumstances with the re- 
flection, that our wonderful exemption 
from mosquitoes must be attributed to 
the absence of shrubbery. 

So, one morning, after wandering on 
the sea-shore until I was tired of sloops,. 
schooners, and sea-weed, I retired to my 
room, emptied sand enough from my 
slippers to make a little private beach of 
my own, drew a chair to the window 
within sound of dashing waves, and 
opened “Sir Amyas Leigh.” The man 
who wrote “Alton Locke,” ‘‘Glaucus,” 
and ‘“Hypatia,”’ might be expected to 
brighten any subject upon which he 
chose to look; and this story of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, illustrative of the gal- 
lantry and chivalry of England’s proudest 
days, is not wanting in the fascination 
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which ever follows Charles Kingsley’s 
gifted pen. It is written in the same 
style with some books that were very 
popular two or three years ago—‘The 
Household of Sir Thomas More,” and 
“The Life of Mary Powell, afterwards 
Mistress Milton’”—only that “ Sir Amyas 
Leigh” purports to have been rendered 
into modern English. 

Next in order came “Grace Lee”’—a 
story exactly suited to those enthusiastic, 
excitable dispositions, that love to be 
wrought up to the highest pitch of 
anxiety, and then gracefully brought 
down to the most complete state of satis- 
faction. The interest is so well sustained 
throughout, that after becoming familiar 
with Miss Kavanagh’s intellectual char- 
acters, and truly original plot, one is 
quite unfitted for the ordinary senti- 
mental books of the day. 

Therefore, it was not wonderful that 
“The English Orphans” should have 
seemed commonplace to me, though it 
certainly is a curiosity, as containing 
more funerals than anybody ever before 
attended in so short a space of time. 
Girls of the age at which it is customary 
to believe in ‘‘the luxury of grief,” would 
revel in so doleful a romance; but it 
wearied me so much, that when about 
half through the book, I was obliged to 
stop and rest with an unburied corpse on 
my hands. The fact is, actual life suf- 
ficiently develops my capacity to suffer, 
and leaves me no tears to waste over 
imaginary sorrows. It is the muscles 
which produce smiles that I desire to 
have exercised when I enter the world 
of romance; and those were appealed to 
but once in all the long story of the 
“English Orphans.” The poor mono- 
maniac, Sal. Furbush, whose insanity 
was greatly aggravated by the gram- 
matical errors of her companions at the 
alms-house, at length determined to write 
a book for their instruction; but her phi- 
lanthropic intentions were frustrated at 
the outset, by a perplexity of which 
rational people would never have thought. 

She had resolved to manifest to the 
world her absolute forgiveness towards 
her quondam enemy, the proprietor of 
the establishment, by dedicating to her 
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this work of a lifetime; but the person 
in question had passed the age after which 
it feels awkward to address as “ Miss,” 
and she exacted from every body around 
her, the more respectful title of “ Mrs. 
Polly Grundy.” 

Now, poor Sal., in spite of the wicked 
tricks that kept her shut up for correction 
the greater part of the time, was at heart 
exceedingly sensitive, and instinctively 
shrank from hurting anybody’s feelings. 
Again and again she repeated to herself 
the dedication, to see how it would sound; 
but the book was lost to the world, be- 
cause of a sudden query which arose in 
her mind, and which all Sal’s poor 
wrecked intellect was unable to reason 
away. She asked herself if the name 
“Mrs. Polly Grundy” would not excite 
the wonderment of the public as to who, 
what, and where, was Mr. Polly Grundy! 
And so for fear of bringing upon the 
woman she wished to compliment more 
obloquy than honor, the crazy gram- 
marian abandoned her darling scheme of 
educating her fellow-paupers. 

Another miserable book, which many 
people have been deluded into buying, 
on the recommendation that it was writ- 
ten by the author of “ Heartsease,”’ and 
“The Heir of Redclyffe,” is called “The 
Castle Builders.” It is a religious novel, 
the whole edition of which should be 
distributed among Episcopal Sabbath 
schools; for it is, in effect, a dissertation 
on the subject of “‘Confirmation.” 

But the most harrowing thing which I 
ever remember to have read, is Miss 
Pardoe’s “Jealous Wife.” In saying 
that, I have shown how true to life it 
must be. One meets too many jealous 
wives in the social circle, to be otherwise 
than revolted by such a title; and for a 
time I refused to make so disagreeable an 
acquaintance in the fictitious world. But 
reminiscences of Miss Pardoe’s pleasant 
style finally conquered my repugnance, 
and I found this a book which, once 
opened, could not be closed until the 
end. The whole force of the author’s 
great knowledge of life and character, 
has been brought to bear upon the heart’s 
most corroding passion ; and most vividly 
does it set before the reader that warning 
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which all suspicious people greatly need— 
that our very fear of ill often creates the 
very ill we fear. 

But I forbear to weary you with the 
long list of stories which I have more 
recently worried through, and hasten to 
speak of “Peg Woffington”—the book 
of the season. 

The fame of Thackeray grew out of 
the humorous light in which he reflects 
life; and Dickens built his upon those 
wonderful transitions from the pathetic 
to the ludicrous, of which only very 
elastic natures are capable. But Charles 
Reade gives us, at the very same mo- 
ment, sunshine and storm. Racy, piquant, 
witty, while overflowing with sensibility, 
he keeps us perpetually laughing through 
our tears, until every page of his charm- 
ing book dazzles us with its rainbows. 
He never makes use of mummies, under 
the resurrection influence of wires and 
galvanism, but of characters that have 
living, breathing human natures like our 
own. Few authors do justice to the 
whole range of subjects which they at- 
tempt to handle. Nearly all have one 
or two pet characters, upon which they 
exhaust all their abilities, and in whom 
they quite lose sight of those lesser lights 
that are merely introduced as tools for 
the development of certain results, but 
upon which, nevertheless, hangs the com- 
pleteness of the whole plot. Not so Mr. 
Reade. The artist, whose masterly hand 
drew the fine proportions of Peg Woff- 
ington’s character, copied nature just as 
truly and carefully, when he came to 
deal with the half-starved children of 
inefficient, poverty-stricken Triplet, that 
were “crying because there was no break- 
fast for breakfast.” 

It has been my misfortune, frequently 
in life, to come in contact with people 
who had outlived the age to which their 
opinions and feelings belonged, and could 
not be reconciled to the enlarged views 
of a more advanced era of civilization— 
people, who wanted future generations 
to bow down to the narrow laws of their 
own time; who were always fighting 
with every modern improvement, and 
to limit everybody’s perceptions to the 
contracted sphere of their own old- 
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fashioned notions. ‘“ What need,” say 
they, “have we of telegraphs and rail- 
roads—did not our fathers live and die 
without them?” 

This trying experience of mine may 
account for my enthusiasm as regards 
Mr. Reade’s delineation of Colly Cibber, 
the superannuated critic comedian, whose 
infatuation for the past kept him forever 
quarreling with the present. Of all this 
man’s boasted contemporaries only Brace- 
girdle was left; and because she was 
dead to the stage, he refused to use his 
pen, which had written some of the best 
comedies of his day. 

‘May we not hope for something new 
from Mr. Cibber’s pen, after so long a 
silence?” asked one of his admirers. 

“No,” was the characteristic reply. 
“Who have ye got to play it? Don’t 
misunderstand my question; I know your 
dramatis persone; but where are your 
actors?” 

Perhaps the best scene in this book, 
which as a whole is too good to render 
the task of selection easy, is that in which 
the inimitable Peg triumphs over the 
bigoted prejudices of Colly Cibber, the 
bitter envy of Kate Clive, and the con- 
temptuous slurs of innumerable would- 
be rivals—turning all these disagreeable 
critics into admiring friends—by an 
hour’s unpractised play. 

This once fumous Bracegirdle, who was 
the sine qua non of Colly Cibber’s ad- 
miration, for whom he lived, of whom he 
raved, and by whom, I regret to say, he 
also swore, had agreed to re-visit, upon a 
certain night, that green-room where she 
had once moved the leading spirit. 

Woffington, Clive and Quin, with others 
who had succeeded her in public favor, 
were assembled to do honor to their illus- 
trious predecessor. Old Cibber was 
descanting to them, with his usual un- 
wearied enthusiasm, upon the power of 
the only real actress he ever acknow- 
ledged, when a woman, answering to his 
description, with the addition of several 
marks of age, entered the room in a green 
velvet gown, which Cibber weil remem- 
bered as part of the costume in which 
Bracegirdle used to play the “Eastern 
Queen.” 
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He sprang forward to receive her, with 
the respect due to his idea of a great 
actress; while every body else rendered 
her such obeisance as youth is wont to 
pay where gray hair and toothless jaws 
appear. Cibber opened the conversation 
with his usual croaking over the degene- 
racy of the times; but his auditor re- 
fused to sympathize in his lamentations. 
She thought it all the better for every- 
thing that nothing was as it used to 
be. 


Yet, she rather interceded with him 
for the present, than ridiculed his preju- 
dices of the past, as other people always 
did. She soothed his irritation; she 
comforted his regrets; she renewed his 
youth. 

They had recitations and declamations, 
after the fashion of their day. They 
sang old songs together, and danced 
minuets. But, over exertion at length 
did its work, and the astonished specta- 
tors were reminded of the years that 
separated them from her, by groans of 
pain issuing from the just now laughing 
lips of Bracegirdle. Cibber was full of 
apprehension, the women pressed around 
with remedies, and after a while the poor 
sufferer seemed to find relief. Raising 
her sad, earnest eyes tenderly to the face 
of her old companion, she said slowly, 
gently, but impressively, “ At three-score 
and ten, this was ill done of us, Colly, 
You and I are here now, only to cheer 
the young up that hill which we climbed 
years ago. Every dog must have his 
day, and we have had ours.” 

Her voice was so kind, and her face so 
benign, that strangers loved her, and no 
one was surprised to find the polemic 
greatly moved. His heart softened, his 
eyes filled, and from his lips fell the 
exclamation, “She makes us laugh and 
cry just as she used!” 

At that instant the trappings of Brace- 
girdle fell off, and Peg Woffington 
emerged from the ruins! 

Half an hour before, Cibber had chal- 
lenged her to play something in which 
he could forget saucy Peg Woffington, 
and be sensible only of the character she 
assumed; and now, as she washed the 


gray from her hair, the wrinkles from 
her skin, and the dark sticking-plaster 
from her teeth, she exclaimed, “This is 
my idea of an actress; better it Cibber 
and Bracegirdle if you can!” 


Is this not of itself a complete little 
comedy? You should read it in the origi- 
nal to feel, as I do, that it is such an one 
as only Mr. Reade could have surprised 
you with. But you will find his dramatic 
power equally great in another province; 
for the more advanced pages lead you 
into the region of tragedy. 


I might go on to the closing scene and 
show you how beautifully the author 
proves that woman’s forgiveness can con- 
quer even a woman’s hate, and that per- 
fect simplicity can defeat the most accom- 
plished artifice; but I would rather leave 
you to find it all out for yourself. 


Meantime, for fear of being called an 
enthusiast, I must qualify my praises of 
Mr. Reade’s book, with the confession 
that the last part does not equal the rest. 
It seemed to me that in the closing pages, 
the author had followed some such in- 
junction asa friend of mine received from 
a negro on the plantation, at whose dic- 
tation she often wrote letters to his ab- 
sent children, “Now, Miss Sarah, do 
please put a little ligion in at the end;” 
for the pious vein is evidently assumed, 
while in the more worldly atmosphere 
with which the book commences, the style 
is happier, because the writer is more 
perfectly at home. 


The orators of old time impressed upon 
their pupils this maxim, ‘That which 
you would have go éo the heart must first 
come from the heart.” It were as well 
for writers now to learn a similar lesson; 
for it is every author’s experience, that to 
please himself is the surest way of pleas- 
ing other people. 


I have dwelt much on “Peg Woffing- 
ton,” because it seemed to me a most 
unique production of a most promising 
imagination, and because the life of an 
actress is a subject not very winning to 
the ear of an American public. If I 
have thereby attracted the attention or 
excited the curiosity of a single indi- 
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vidual, who might otherwise have re- diversion from the cares and trials of 
mained ignorant of its merits, Ihave in- daily life; and my work is done. 
sured to some human heart an hour’s HELen. 


New London. 





THE STORY OF “AULD ROBIN GRAY.” 


Oh tell me, bonnie Jeanie, say where have you been roaming? 
The lady moon is riding in her car sae white, 

The mist is rising upward in the gloom of the gloaming, 
And the birdies to the world have sung good night. 


Oh Robin, I hae been where the briar and the blossom 
O’er the green grave of my Jamie sae sweetly entwine— 

And the rose that has grown from my true love’s bosom 
Shall linger till it wither in this bosom of mine. 


Oh Jeanie, dinna greet for the loss o’ your lover, 
Tho’ I wad na’ dry a tear in that soft blue e’e, 

For in that simmer rain I can still discover, 
Like a bow in the cloud, a true smile for me. 


Oh Robin, dinna blame me, but this vera even, 

When the sky in the gloaming grew misty and dim, 
I saw my Jamie’s form in his hame in the heaven 

As he beckoned to his Jeanie to come there to him. 


But Robin, ye are kind and I wad na’ grieve you 
And a faithfu’ wife I’ll be, whatever should befa’, 

But I hear the angels whisper that I soon maun leave you, 
For the body canna’ live when the heart is awa’. 


The gudeman bore her hame with a sigh of sorrow, 

She had given him her hand but he could not gain her love, 
And the faithfu’ soul of Jeanie, ere the gray of the morrow, 
Had gone to meet her Jamie in his hame above. 
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VIEWS RELATING TO THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


At this interesting period in the pro- 
gress of our University, no apology ought 
to be necessary from her sons for respect- 
fully discussing her interests. We may 
listen patiently to what the humblest 
member of the household has to say, pro- 
vided he maintain a proper regard to fair- 
ness and fact. The friends of that insti- 
tution will have reason to rejoice when 
every mind in the Commonwealth shall 
share in a filial anxiety for her welfare. 
The friends of learning may hope to see 
a brighter day dawn, the more deeply 
and generally we can diffuse a concern 
for education. It will be by engaging 
the masses, the men, women and children, 
that we shall bring about the productive 
literature, with the want of which we are 
so much taunted. 

When it shall come to pass that sound 
learning is talked of like politics: when 
gatherings at country stores, at taverns, 
in dining parlours, are found canvassing 
its varied wants, advantages and means 
of accomplishment; when the columns 
of weeklies and monthlies appear filled 
with interesting papers concerning pub- 
lic education, when journals shall be 
established to advocate it, and societies 
be formed to illustrate its progress, in the 
production of scientific and literary ‘‘trans- 
actions,” then, in truth, may we look to 
see an era begin of Southern literature. 

Such a process of universal enlistment 
may give writers and readers. We may, 
ultimately, contribute our quota of ‘spell- 
ing books,’ ‘arithmetics,’ ‘geographies,’ 
‘grammars,’ ‘chemistries,’ ‘ Botanies,’ 
‘romances,’ ‘Histories,’ ‘poems,’ Law 
books and Medical books, instead of de- 
riving them nearly all from our neigh- 
bors. If the privilege of writing a na- 
tion’s ballads could, in hyperbolic figure, 
be said to control its destinies, more than 
the making of its laws, how much more 
may be justly claimed for the making of 
not only the national songs but the school 
books? We may, with some reason, tole- 
rate a dependence upon neighbors for 
cotton, woolen or other manufactures 
when we supply them in return, with the 


productions of our labor. There is some 
chance of a balance of trade in our favor. 

But when we send our youths by scores 
and hundreds to their schools, and pay 
them thousands of dollars for books, fur- 
nishing them in return with scarcely 
more than a farthing’s worth in kind,— 
nay, not even supplying the raw-material 
for them to work up, except the boys who 
go to study medicine, or the ‘facts’ their 
travellers gather, it leaves us in a relation 
neither useful nor fiattering. 

It is incumbent upon us all to labor for 
the accomplishment of the high purposes 
suggested by these reflections: to labor 
with method, concert, and energy, to pro- 
mote the success of the University, not 
only by commending whatis good in it, and 
criticising, even to censure, what seems 
wrong, but by combatting the popular 
objections which lie as an obstacle to its 
liberal endowment. 

The foster sons of the institution are 
beginning, now, to occupy posts, in which 
they may, if they will, redeem her from 
the comparative inefficiency in which 
want of means has involved her. It 
must be their mission to reconstruct pub- 
lic sentiment upon a basis, such, that the 
people’s representatives will feel not only 
permitted, but commanded to bestow ey- 
erything that may be needful, commen- 
surate with the financial capacity of the 
State. 

In accordance with that spirit, this ar- 
ticle has for its purpose the discussion of 
a point in the University instruction 
where enlargement ina particular direc- 
tion may be advantageously effected: an 
enlargement having reference not to an 
elevation so much as to an extension of the 
standard: attaching the “‘summi honores” 
to wider, rather than to higher attain- 
ments. And yet, it is far from its design 
to advocate a stand-still policy as respects 
the increase of requirement in any of 
its dimensions. Let it be as deep and as 
high and as wide, as the circumstances 
of the student will permit, or as the con- 
dition of our national and social organi- 
zation will justify. 
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To be definite, i¢ is proposed to engraft 
upon the present standard as embodied in 
the mastership of Aris of the University 
of Va., such additions as shall make that 
curriculum embrace the principal divis- 
ions and subdivisions of human know!l- 
edge. 

To some, at first view, this may wear an 
aspect of impractibility. But it may be ex- 
plained that only a gradual accomplish- 
ment is contemplated. That whereas, the 
degree is now conferred upon a student 
who shall have graduated in six academic 
schools besides passing an examination 
in review, it is proposed to add one, and 
another, and another subject for his mas- 
tery, until the young man who leaves the 
University, bearing the standard of its 
learning, shall be, at least, respectably 
informed, according to American ideas of 
scholarship, in most of the departments 
of useful knowledge. The student who 
has followed the present course, possesses 
a large fund of valuable information: his 
mind has been powerfully exercised and 
prepared for further acquisitions. But 
there is a certain want of symmetry or 
proportion, in both the general body of 
his learning, and the development of his 
mental faculties. He has, absolutely, no 
knowledge of some branches which ought 
to be regarded as fundamental, and indis- 
pensable to any education which profes- 
ses to be liberal. 

How this extension may be effected, 
and some reasons for it, will occupy the 
remainder of this paper. 

The first requisite, of course, will be 
the teachers. The improvements pro- 
posed, will require some additional pro- 
fessors. These, or some of them, it is 
gratifying to believe, will be very soon 
supplied. 

The second requisite is a prolonged so- 
journ at the University. Students will 
be compelled to remain a greater number 
of years, a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. Fora notable disadvantage in 
the experience of us all has been, that 
we were not long enough engaged in 
learning. ‘Cramming’ may be as neces- 
sary in the long term as in the short, 
since the studies are supposed to be mul- 
tiplied in proportion ; but good will come 
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of being longer kept in contact with the 
teachers, and in the relation of learners. 

It seems better to induce the result by 
making larger demands for the attain- 
ment of the A. M. than to substitute an- 
other for that known as the “voluntary 
system,” a system peculiar, perhaps, to 
the University. We ought to make time 
an element, but not an indispensable 
element. We may hold it to be desirable, 
that the mind shall be submitted to that 
slow and equable process of augmenta- 
tion and nutrition incident to a protracted 
pupilage, without infringing upon a 
principle so valuable as that which guides 
this institution in bestowing her rewards. 
That principle is a worthy offspring of 
the remarkable genius which so clearly 
conceived, though it may not have origi- 
nated the radical ideas of our political 
and religious Freedom. It only asks for 
liberty to follow the bent of a rational 
inclination, and the reach of intellectual 
ability. Left to the spontaneous prompt- 
ings of ambition, young men will require 
nothing but the examples of profound 
scholarship to bring them to like attain- 
ments. If we provide teachers of suita- 
ble grade and a standard of scholastic 
learning adjusted thereto, numbers suffi- 
cient will be found striving to reach the 
topmost round. For it may be observed, 
that we all are to look to the Colleges as 
central sources of the light and warmth. 
From them the genial influences are to 
go out by which preparatory schools 
may be stimulated to high and higher 
excellence ; while, by a reflex action, the 
schools will supply to the College both 
motive and material. The University 
leading, the popular mind will follow, 
until, by a steady progression, we come 
to the position in letters which its illus- 
trious founder anxiously desired and pro- 
phetically indicated she would, one day, 
attain. 

While it is believed that these agencies, 
the ever advancing standard of learning, 
the eminent examples of teachers, and 
the innate ambition of the human heart, 
will not fail to solve the vexed question 
‘how shall young men be induced to stay 
longer at the University,” the feasibility 
of the sheme of extension here advocated, 
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is rendered equally clear by adverting to 
experience. 

It is a gratifying fact that, already, in 
its thirty first year, the University has 
revolutionized the school system in Vir- 
ginia. An impulse has been given to solid 
learning, such that there are coming up 
to her halls, from the preparatory schools, 
some young men whose freshman grades 
exceed those of the old-time master of 
arts. They are believed to be as good 
scholars, in at least those foundation 
branches, Ancient and Modern Langua- 
ges and Mathematics, as the senior stu- 
dents were during the earlier years of 
of the University’s existence. These 
branches compose half numerically, and 
two thirds in actual difficulty, of the 
present curriculum. 

In 1832, when the degree of A, M. was 
first instituted, the facilities for previous 
instruction were very poor. There had 
been up to that time, scarcely a school in 
Virginia, certainly not more than two or 
three, in which was taught the merest 
shade of the course of Ancient Languages 
now pursued in a dozen Academies. 

In not one was there instruction given 
which can be considered equal in extent 
and thoroughness to that of the present 
day. Algebra was very rarely taught, 
and then the scholar learned rather to 
solve examples, than by analysis to in- 
vestigate principles. Even Arithmetic, 
the fundamental element of Mathematical 
science, was expounded in rules which 
were never demonstrated. Those beauti- 
ful generalizations respecting Notation 
and Numeration which were, for the first 
time, received by so many of us from Mr. 
Bonnycastle, were probably as new to 
every student in the Commonwealth. 
No more synthetic geometry or trigo- 
nometry was learned, (and that in but 
few instances) than was required to 
qualify a country surveyor. Of Analyti- 
cal Geometry or the Calculi, scarcely one 
scholar out of a hundred, old and young, 
in the State had ever heard. 

Under such circumstances the newly 
instituted degree embraced all that it 
now does except the two Modern Langua- 
ges, and the review examination. There 
was but one candidate for the honor. He 









was acknowledged by his comrades to 
have achieved a distinction of very high 
merit. It was regarded an arduous task 
accomplished, and none who witnessed 
the exhibition on that occasion, will have 
forgotten the enthusiastic demonstration 
on the part of his fellows and the public. 


The next year three or four obtained 
the degree. The third year six or seven; 
and then the numbers increased, until 
the goal was reached in two years in- 
stead of four or five as at first; and by so 
many that it seemed expedient to raise 
the standard. Two Modern Languages 
were added. And in a few years, to 
render the palm yet more difficult to win, 
and better worth having, it was provided, 
besides making the current standing of 
the session an element in the general 
account, that the candidate should be 
subjected to a review examination covering 
the whole round, upon some portions of 
which it may be supposed that he had 
been examined one, two, and three years 
before:—a great advance upon the old 
mode of proceeding, according to which, 
when one branch was ‘got through,’ 
the whole might be consigned to oblivion, 
so far as the degree was concerned. 


When thisincrement was made, there ap- 
peared but one candidate! The next year 
there were three, and then again but one! 
In a few years as the preparatory schools 
have come into the hands of the graduates 
of the University, academic training has 
stretched itself up to the measure, so that, 
at this moment, the graduates are as nu- 
merous as ever ;—for several years some 
have been found to accomplish the course 
in two sessions. 

Nothing could be more significant of 
the probable truth, that we are yet far* 
short of the climax of proficiency, even if 
the average time of pupilage be not in- 
creased. How much more may be ac- 
complished with the greater facilities, 
enlarged standard, and prolonged con- 
tinuance at the University, can be ascer- 
tained only by experimeut. 

If it be asked what additions are 
thought desirable to render the degree 
of Master of Arts the representative of a 
liberal education, the answer is: 
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I. A competent acquaintance with the 
English Language. 

1. The grammar, composition and read- 
ing. 

2. The philology, special and compara- 
tive. 

3. The Literature. 

4, History, &c. 

II. Comparative Anatomy and Physi- 
ology, which, as it embraces the whole 
range of animal life, would exhibit as 
much of special Human Anatomy and 
Physiology as the general scholar de- 
mands. 

III. Natural History, that is, 

1. Zoology. 

2. Botany, including vegetable physi- 
ology. 

3. Mineralogy, 

IV. Geology, including Physical Geog- 
raphy. 

V. International and Constitutional 
Law. 

VI. Political Economy. 

It is assumed, that, for manifest rea- 
sons, there will be no subtraction made 
from the History and Geography now re- 
quired to be learned in special connection 
with the Ancient and Modern Langua- 
ges. 

This arrangement would call for, per- 
haps, but one new chair, at least at pre- 
sent ;—one devoted to the English Lan- 
guage, its literature and History. Natu- 
ral History, Geology, &c., may be con- 
sidered as already provided for. It need 
not be inquired whence the means are to 
come: we must suppose that if ever the 
public sentiment is decided in favour of 
such advance, it will find expression in 
the action of both the Legislature and 
the Board of Visitors. 

The public sense is so strongly mani- 
fested already, in favour of a separate 
school of English literature and History, 
that, since the Legislature has authorised 
the establishment of new professorships, 
nothing but the want of means, will forbid 
the Visitors proceeding at once. It is 
suggested that its province ought to em- 
brace not only the higher topics of Histo- 
ry, Poetry, Criticism, Philology, but the 
elements also. Consistency would seem 
to require that, as Greek and Latin are 
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treated from the simplest through their 
most composite principles, so the Verna- 
cular English, the mother tongue, should 
be studied at the University, and elucida- 
ted in all its relations, from the gram- 
matical rudiments to their richest repro- 
duction in Prose and Poetry. Let not 
the reproach any longer attach to us 
of having professors and assistants to 
teach those foreign (the Greek and Latin 
are not designed to be called dead) lan- 
guages, allowing an average of two years 
for a student’s full course in them, from 
their finest combinations in language, 
down to syllables and accents, and yet 
ignoring our native English in all that 
approaches to a scientific exposition of 
its nature, law and literature. When it 
shall have been initiated, there will be no 
more important element in the degree 
which purports to be a summation of the 
University learning. 

A suitable acquaintance with Human 
Anatomy and Physiology will supply 
what must be acknowledged to be a re- 
markable defect in any education claim- 
ing to be thorough. There is an incon- 
sistency manifest in requiring our scholar 
to be master of the structure and fune- 
tions of the mind, while he is allowed to 
be entirely ignorant of the constitution 
and working of his body. Our mortal part 
so “fearfully and wonderfully made,” 
ought, surely, to have as much interest 
for the general scholar as the earth and 
the sky, the vegetable and the rock, mar- 
vellous though they are. The intrinsic 
uses of such knowledge will apply them- 
selves to the expcrience of ten men where 
one will be called on to put into practice 
what he may have learned of the Ancient 
Languages or the higher branches of 
Mathematics; unless indeed it be to 
teach or talk about them. For, useful as 
I pointedly declare, these and all others 
of the great family of the sciences to be, 
the other is intimately and individually 
personal to each living man: inviting his 
study and demanding his service every 
moment, in acts of precaution, preserva- 
tion and care. As being a part of our 
very selves, the only tangible, and visible 
part; acknowledged to be the crowning 
glory of Creation, the Human body is 
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surely worthy of the most assiduous 
study. If we attempt to master, as a 
part of polite education, the laws of 
reason, memory, imagination, internal 
and external sensations, why shall we 
not study with like uniformity, that 
other class of phenomena, apparently so 
much more material, the circulation of 
the blood, respiration, secretion, diges- 
tion, calorification, &c. 

So of Natural History, and Geology. 
These seem to merit being made a part 
of an education, not less than other divis- 
ions of physical philosophy, mechanics, 
hydrostatics, optics, astronomy, &c. 

International and Constitutional Law, 
and Political Economy ought to be in 
like manner, a part of the elementary 
learning of the man on whom the Univer- 
sity sets her seal. Every voter in the 
United States is a statesman de facto, if 
not in wisdom. As many as possible, of 
every grade, should be trained in youth 
to intelligent general views of national 
policy and national relations, and not be 
turned upon the world, as so many 
are, with no lights but the prejudices 
and prepossessions of the family circle, 
or of the nearest cross-road. The grand 
matters of finance, commerce, state rights 
&e., ought to be studied by us all when 
young, as parts of a science which devel- 
opes the theory and practice of Repub- 
lican polity. 

While no one values more highly than 
the writer the science of Theology, as a 
part of a finished culture, the jealousy 
and the danger of sectarian influences 
make its introduction of doubtful expedi- 
ency. And yet, it is confessed that the 
symmetry which has been adverted to, is, 
by this omission, sensibly marred. The 
mind provisioned according to the plan 
here advocated, would by supposition, 
have compassed the principal systems 
called sciences which treat of the relations 
of man with man, and of man with the 
Universe, except that one, most exalted 
and most momentous, which teaches his 
relations with the Great First Cause. 

It is not a material argument against 
this scheme that few will fulfil its requi- 
sitions. The present standard was liable 
to the same objection at first; nay, the 
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original comparatively trifling grade was 
too high in 1832 to admit of more than 
one out of over two hundred students of 
all classes, receiving the diploma of Mas- 
ter of Arts. But now, after addition, 
amounting, at first, to a prohibition, the 
degree has become so facile that we ex- 
pect to be advanced at once. 

The writer of this paper trusts that, al- 
though his suggestions may scarcely meet 
with a more than partial acceptance, yet 
the leading idea, a symmetrical apportion- 
ment amongst the chief branches of know- 
ledge, may be preserved, whenever, here- 
after, the course, designed to be an ex- 
pression of our highest grade of learn- 
ing, shall be enlarged. 

Besides, while few may accomplish the 
whole round, many more will approach 
near and nearer, till, as the leaven works 
through the mass, not a scholar in the 
Commonwealth but will feel the eleva- 
ting and catholic influence. 

A few words may be necessary to vin- 
dicate this view against an allegation 
which is common enough in reference to 
a much more restricted system of educa- 
tion. It is a general opinion that it is 
better to learn a single thing thoroughly, 
than to learn many things superficially. 
This is quite true, but if allowed to ope- 
rate literally, it would plainly require 
that one subject alone should occupy our 
attention. The seven or eight topics em- 
braced in the existing course, would be 
liable to all the objections which lie 
against ten. 

The express condition, however, of this 
proposition, is, that there shall be no 
lowering of the present standard, and 
that as rigorous requirement shall be 
maintained in all that is added. It is de- 
signed that the increments be gradual, 
only having the particular direction here 
indicated, and it seems to be but a rational 
degree of sanguineness that may predict 
the fulfilment of even more than is here 
contemplated. 

It is important to observe, moreover, 
that the development of the mind, and 
giving it the capacity to acquire know- 
ledge, are the chief ends of early educa- 
tion ; far more important than the amount 
learned. Having obtained a fair insight 
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into the several leading divisions of 
human science—an acquaintance which 
it would be entirely presumptuous to 
deem sufficient and final—the student is 
enabled to estimate better the relative 
merits of the several branches; he may 
renew his acquaintance from time to time; 
he may select any one as his speciality, 
and cultivate it with all those signal ad- 
vantages which must arise out of the 
collateral use of the cognate sciences. 
The Professor of Ancient Languages 
finds his vocabulary enriched, his ideas 
multiplied and illustrated. He may read 
with intelligence, demonstrations in phys- 
ics and mathematics. The chemist is not 
restricted to his peculiar domain, but may 
luxuriate in the investigations of the phi- 
lologist. No matter what point in the 
great zone of the sciences one selects for 
especial attention, he is enabled to direct 
upon it lights emanating from all the 
others. He may invoke, in illustration 
of his favorite, the united sisterhood, as 
the liberal-minded are accustomed to de- 
nominate the aggregate of the sciences. 

As, by the supposition, this standard 
is more and more nearly approximated 
by greater and greater numbers, it is 
eusy to perceive that all orders of society 
will feel the grateful inspirations of 
larger intelligence. How many, thus 
educated, will, as they walk their fields, 
or travel through otherwise unentertain- 
ing regions, find rocks, flowers, birds, 
everything, eloquent. 

Not the heavens alone will, to such a 
mind, ‘‘declare the glory of God,” but 
“the waters that are beneath the heavens, 
fire and hail, snow and vapours, wind 
and storm, mountains and all hills, 
fruitful trees and all cedars, beasts and 
all cattle, worms and all feathered fowls,” 
all compartments of creation, will exhibit 
evidences of the “excellent perfection.” 

It may be argued that all these things 
are equally open to our study and in- 
quiry, whether we have learned some- 
thing about them in youth or not. But 
experience teaches that the “rudiments” 
of all sorts are better acquired while the 
mind is supple and impressible. The mi- 
nutie of grammar and of the sciences, 
are objects for memory to a great extent; 
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and it is during this period of greatest 
pliableness that we propose to imbue it 
with first principles, in as many of the 
grand divisions of knowledge as possi- 
ble; not forgetting, also, that in after- 
life, we are not likely to take up strange 
subjects; the first aspirations being 
choked out or frosted by prejudice, or 
professional duty. We continually hear 
intelligent men regret that they did not 
learn enough of particular subjects, when 
young, to enable them again just to 
“shake hands” with them, and commune 
as with old acquaintances whose faces 
and language, at least, are remembered. 
How many sincerely lament that they 
cannot share in conversation and reading, 
which relate to the multifarious matters 
of scientific inquiry, in this inquiring 
and progressive age; that they have not 
learned Greek enough to be able to taste 
the delights of a Euripides, a Demos- 
thenes, a Thucydides; nor even to com- 
prehend the system of nomenclature, 
whose language, we may say, is Greek. 
How many have to regret the same omis- 
sion in respect of chemistry, whose sym- 
bols and fundamental principles, simple 
and interesting as they are, seem to elude 
the grasp of an intellect that is once stif- 
fened with matured age. So, likewise, of 
geology, whose marvellous revelations 
are filling the scientific world with sur- 
prise, and unfolding truths full of interest 
to all, in every condition of life. And so 
of botany, animal and vegetable physi- 
ology; they are all like separate volumes, 
filled with truths and secrets, which may 
be hardly revealed to any but those who 
have devoted to study a part of youth’s 
prime. 

An education dispensed as here pro- 
posed, will best develop the powers of 
the understanding, and may even help 
the affections of the heart. The mind, 
which, under good training, has come to 
take right views of the relations of things, 
we are accustomed to designate as a well 
balanced mind. We esteem those the 
best systems of teaching which nourish 
and invigorate the several faculties, 
reason, memory, imagination, impartial- 
ly; and no one doubts that the study of 
one subject calls into especial exercise 
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one faculty, and another, another. An 
exclusive devotion to one or a few of the 
components of that family, whose unity 
is insisted so much upon, begets one- 
sided intellects; intellects which do not 
estimate justly the majority of truths 
that occupy mortals. They fall into error 
because the constituent faculties have 
been disproportionately nourished and 
developed, not less than because the 
material on which they have been fed 
was inappropriate. There may be too 
much of one element and not enough of 
another, the memory and imagination, 
having been too much favored, lead one 
mind to the realms of fancy, and only 
“fancy” views are taken of the “realities 
of life.’ On the other hand, under the 
predominance of the faculty of compari- 
son, nothing will be accepted for truth 
but a rigorous mathematical demonstra- 
tion. The pabulum may have consisted 


of too much “languages,” too much 
“metaphysics,” too much “mathematics,” 
too much “physical sciences,” or some 
one or two, to the exclusion of the others. 
Or the assimilation may be bad through 


want of some other ingredient to help 
the digestion of the subjects studied. 
For one department of learning may be 
said to furnish condiments and stoma- 
chics—in dietic terms—by which the 
tough things belonging to some others 
are digested. They act as correctives, 
one upon the other, enabling us to trace 
relations between truths which would 
otherwise appear disconnected, and to as- 
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sign to each its proper place; as if the 
divisions of human science were, to each 
other, only contexts in the great one 
volume of nature. 

As the largest advances in universal 
philosophy, that is, in the investigation 
of ultimate and universal truth, may be 
supposed to depend upon the justness 
with which the relation of facts to facts 
are recognised, we may argue that the 
more equably and fairly the intellect is 
taken through the whole periphery, the 
apter it will be to learn the distances, 
bearings, resemblances, differences, in- 
deed all the characters which constitute 
distinguishing features in the body of 
science, and so obtain impartial views of 
the universe. Such views bring down 
pride and beget wisdom and common 
sense, in reference not only to the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, but to the highest 
interests of futurity. It is the one-sided 
iniellect that makes the conceited cox- 
comb, the charlatan, the quack, the jack- 
leg, the fanatic sectarian, and the scoff- 
ing infidel. 

The profoundest wisdom and the best 
common sense, probably, result where 
most rays gather from human learning, 
human experience, and Divine revelation. 
Let us, therefore, endeavor so to order 
the standard of education, that the indi- 
vidual and the aggregate mind of our 
State shall be, to the largest extent, illu- 
mined from those sources, that thus we 
may be a people whose “ HEART IS APPLIED 
UNTO WISDOM.” 
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MY LOVE. 


I’ve told it to the twinkling stars, 
I’ve told it to the moon, 

I’ve told it to the burning hours, 
The burning hours of June; 

But they, like her, all scornful seem, 


So I go dreaming on my dream. 


All tremblingly I told the stars 
Her holy virgin name, 

But in their placid loveliness, 
They twinkled on the same; 

Yet, oh! altho’ so light they seem, 


{ still go dreaming on my dream. 


The moon I told her constancy, 
She shrunk behind a cloud— 
And then stole out again as cold 
And white as in a shroud. 
I heeded not its icy gleam, 
But still go dreaming on my dream. 


The noontide hours I told of hope, 
A storm obscured the sky, 
And heavy clouds surcharged with rain 
In gloom rolled grandly by. 
Tho’ dark the day and sad the stream, 
I still go dreaming on my dream. 


And, oh! I'll bear it to my grave, 
Beneath the lonely sod, 

No tender ear on earth I find, 
I'll keep it for my God: 

In heaven I see a hopeful beam 


While dreaming here my earthly dream. 
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LILIAS. 


BY LAURENCE NEVILLE. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TORREY AND LILIAS. HOW THEIR ACQUAINT- 
ANCE COMMENCED. 


Torrey was making his obeisance, which 
this fair young creature was timidly ac- 
knowledging, as Burnot moved toward the 
side-board. 

“Mend your drink, Mr. Torrey?” 

“No, I thank you.” 

“What! Take no more? Choose 
brandy, perhaps?” 

“No, I thank you, sir. I rarely ever 
drink at all.” 

“Very good plan; very well, in the 
main, for a young man. But after your 
ride—and getting a little damp, too—a 
little might be good for you. However, 
every one to his liking; and you must 
suit yourself.” And Burnot having drank 
a bumper, himself, took a seat at the 
board ; where, after urging food earnestly 
upon his guest, he applied himself in- 
dustriously, and with no little apparent 
gusto, to his meal. 

Torrey was struck with surprise and 
admiration at the lovely apparition which 
had met his eyes, as Burnot, upon enter- 
ing, pointed out his “ niece, Lilias.”” She 
was an exceedingly beautiful girl; more 
exquisitely lovely than he had thought 
her before. Was it possible, that in such 
a home as this there lived such a creature! 
That Burnot could have such a niece! 
Here was his morning fairy: a young 
girl of sixteen or seventeen years of age. 
She was dressed plainly; but in sucha 
manner as to exhibit, to great advantage, 
the symmetry of her delicate form. She 

certainly looked rather like the descend- 
ant of some aristocratic race, than a com- 
mon country lass—the niece of such a 
man as Burnot. Many times during the 
meal did Torrey glance towards her; and 
at each glance was he more and more 
struck with her remarkable beauty. 

Once or twice he spoke to her. Blush- 
ingly, and with very much confusion, 
yet certainly with propriety of speech 


and accent—very different from her 
uncle—she replied to his remarks. 

At one of her confused replies, Burnot 
looked up. 

“Mr. Torrey,” he said, “‘ you must ex- 
cuse our fare, and our manners.” 

‘Sir! I could not possibly fare better, 
and opeeemen 5? 

“Tt may sound strange to you Mr. 
Torrey, sir,” Burnot interrupted him to 
say, “but itis true, we never see company. 
Lily, there,” nodding toward his niece, 
‘is almost seventeen ; yet, since she was 
twelve years old, or longer than that, she 
has never sat at meat with a stranger 
before ; and would not now have shown 
herself to you, but that I thought it was 
time that she should see some company, 
and told her that she must.” 

Torrey made some remark compli- 
mentary to the blushing Lilias, and as- 
sured her that she was upon a equal foot- 
ing with himself; as he had, during the 
greater part of his life, been cut off al- 
most entirely from the society of ladies. 

“You eat little, Mr. Torrey, for a 
traveller.” 

“Qh, sir. you have not observed me. I 


‘have done myself ample justice, I assure 


” 
. 


ou 
> When Burnot had at length concluded 
his own meal, he led the way, at once, to 
the other room. 

Ilere, for some time, Torrey eagerly ex- 
pected. Lilias to follow them. Burnot, 
too, very frequently glanced towards the 
door, as if he expected her. He was less 
communicative than he had been; ap- 
peared somewhat abstracted; and at 
length, suddenly remarking that “he 
supposed Mr. Torrey must he fatigued 
after such a ride;” called Ephraim to 
conduct him to his quarters. 

The wind blew in fitful blasts around 
the little shed-room—the same which 
Torrey had occupied before—on which 
the rain fell, as he could distinctly hear, 
in driving sheets. This, with the bright 
fire which the obsequious Ephraim had 
left blazing on the hearth, together with 
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an unwonted nervous excitement, kept 
him awake for many hours. His un- 
usual excitability is not surprising. His 
remark was true, that he had been but 
little used to the company of ladies. And 
this beautiful young girl, this Lilias 
Burnot, was so incomparably superior to 
all he had ever seen before. He had met 
with her, too, so unexpectedly. There 
was so much of the romantic connected 
with all he knew of her; her rude 
uncle; her retired, secluded situation ; 
her surpassing loveliness; her graceful 
timidity; and withal, the look of con- 
fusion, mingled with pleasure, as he flat- 
tered himself, with which she had re- 
ceived his remarks and attentions at the 
supper-table. All these circumstances 
were well suited to excite the imagination 
of such 2 young man as Clayton Torrey. 
It was late before he at length fell asleep. 

The next morning was dark, chilly and 
showery. Every thing without appeared 
dull and cold. The face of the earth was 
unpleasing to the eye; and the imagina- 
tion shrunk back uncharmed by a single 
suggestive beauty. All was cheerless 
and wet. Thus it seemed to Torrey, who, 
while hastily arranging his toilet, looked 
out from the little window of his bed- 
room—that window from which he had 
first seen Lilias. 

When he entered the breakfast-room 
Burnot greeted. him cordially; and there 
was Lilias, too, who returned his salu- 
tations kindly. She appeared, if possible, 
so he thought, prettier than on the pre- 
ceding evening. With all her blushing 
timidity, there was anindescribable grace- 
fulness and gentleness about her, making 
even her confusion charming. Torrey 
gazed upon her with ravished eyes. 

“An ugly morning, Mr. Torrey,” said 
Burnot: ‘Capital weather, however, as 
it happens, for the management of some 
of my tobacco ; a little too cold it may be. 
But then, as I was going to say, it is an 
ugly day for travelling; not fit weather 
for that, sir, at all. So you will have to 
make yourself easy; and next, as well as 
you can, contented with our accommoda- 
tions.” 

“T thank you kindly; and assure you, 
that I never fared better.” 
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“Well, you must stay with us until 
there is a change; for I cannot consent 
that a gentleman shall leave my house in 
such weather.” 

“T am exceedingly obliged to you, and 
promise you, that I shall remain with the 
utmost willingness.” 

He made some remark to Lilias. 

“T hope, Mr. Torrey,” Burnot inter- 
rupted, “that your visit here will be of 
service to Lily. I have often regretted 
that she should be so entirely cut off from 
allcompany. But my neighbors all dis- 
like me, and there’s not much love lost 
between us; ha! ha!” 

Torrey scarcely knew how to reply, but 
“supposed that few persons had so good 
cause as he to be thankful for foul wea- 
ther, which confined him in such good 
quarters; and,”’—bowing to Lilias ;— 
“led to an acquaintance with Miss 
Lilias.” 

“Is that agreeable which is forced on 
one?” she asked. 

“That depends upon circumstances. 
In the present instance, I assure you, that 
I never saw it rain with more pleasure in 
my life. But I am not alone interested 
in your question, as my acquaintance is 
somewhat forced upon Miss Lilias, per- 
haps ?” 

“Oh, no. I have my own quarters to 
which I can retreat.” 

** As I found to my sorrow, last evening. 
For while Mr. Burnot was very entertain- 
ing, yet I looked more than once towards 
the door, but in vain, for your coming.” 

In the meantime Burnot was engaged 
in asking questions of Ephraim an¢ a 
servant girl, and in sending messages out 
to Isham and others, relative to his tobac- 
co crop. When his meal was ended, he 
led the way from the breakfast room. 
Torrey, as he followed him, cast an in- 
quiring glance at Lilias. She answered 
this look with a mischievous sort of smile, 
which implied that she understood him. 

He and Burnot had not been long seated 
in the adjoining room, when the latter 
was informed that some one wished to 
see him. 

‘““You must excuse me, Mr. Torrey,” 
he said, “and make yourself at home, 
sir, I am a farmer, and must attend to my 
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business. I am very busy with my to- 
bacco crop just now; and my head man 
is unfortunately sick, so that I am obliged 
to see to its management myself.” 

“Oh, certainly, sir. Do not let me 
interfere at all with your business.” 

“There are books, sir, if you are fond 
of reading ;” pointing to the volumes on 
the table. 

Torrey had supposed that he would 
certainly see Lilias this morning; and he 
had already begun to expect her with 
some impatience. When Burnot left 
him, he felt something like relief; for he 
thought that surely she would now come. 
In the meanwhile he turned him to the 
books, to see what they might be. He 
found a copy of Shakspeare, Rasselas, 
Vicar of Wakefield, and several volumes 
of the British Essayists; upon the fly 
leaves of most of which was written, in 
a feminine hand, “ Lilias Enderby.” In 
a little vellum Bible, with a gold clasp, 
and which was partially illuminated, was 
written in a different, though somewhat 
similar hand, “ Lilias Semple Burnot— 
from her dear mother.” 

Torrey spent some time in looking over 
these ; anxiously listening, in the mean- 
while, to any noise in the other part of 
the house, which might indicate that 
Lilias was at length eoming. He. un- 
covered the manichord and trummed 
upon it; but he was all unskilled to 
elicit anything but dull discord from its 
muffied strings. His impatience was 
growing past all bounds; and he actually 
thought of making a visit to the other 
part of the house, in search of its fair 
mistress; when at length, with a tiny 
basket of keys upon her arm—housewife- 
like—she made her appearance. 

“Well, indeed, I am glad to see you. 
I had begun to think that you had really 
betaken yourself to your own quarters.” 

“Oh, sir, you should consider, that is, 
I would have you to know, that Tama 
notable housekeeper,” shewing her basket 
of keys, “or, at least, I would be, were 
there any to take knowledge of the fact 
except uncle and the servants.” 

“Well, you ought, in mercy, to have 
called me to aid you in all this time. 
Nay, you need not smile at the idea, for 
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Tam oftentimes housekeeper myself, when 
at home; and I might have carried your 
basket of keys for you, if I could do no 
more.” 

“And had you so soon become lone- 
some? I heard uncle with you until 
a short time past.” 

“TI certainly mean no disparagement 
to his powers of entertainment, but I was 
really glad when he left.” 

“Glad! how ?” 

“T hoped upon his exit that his place 
would be filled by his fair niece; and 
when you came not, was really meditating 
a search for you all over the premises.” 

“You said, last evening, that you had 
never been much in ladies cempany.” 

“Well! Should that make me any 
the less desire yours?” 

“Nevertheless, you have learned, or 
perhaps you think it advisable, to flatter.” 

“To flatter! Think you so?” 

“Tlow comes it that you are so eager 
to see again a poor, ignorant girl, whom 
you never saw until last night, and of 
whom you have seen so very little?” 

“Now, if I was a flatterer, or, indeed, 
if you had not charged me with being 
such, I should have asked at once, in re- 
ply, how one could see so little of Miss 
Lilias, and not long to see more? But 
leaving this unasked, if you will take 
into consideration the peculiar circum- 
stances under which I met with you; 
how unexpectedly I first saw you ; how, 
afterwards, a poor traveller, who was 
only too happy to find shelter from the 
night and storm, was suddenly intro- 
duced to—to your uncle’s niece; do you 
not perceive that there is something quite 
romantic in all this? And may not 
an allowable curiosity, to say nothing 
more, make me desirous to see more of 
you ?” 

“When you first saw me; and when, 
afterwards, you were introduced to me ?” 

“Yes.” And Torrey told her how he 
had first seen her from the window of his 
bed-room, and again as he was leaving, 
on the occasion of his first visit here. 
Lilas blushed confusedly. 

‘‘And so you are disposed,” she said 
at length, “to build up a romance upon 
our acquaintance ?” 
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“Yes, perhaps so, provided you con- 
sent ?” 

“And what will you make of me? A 
princess, at least, will you not?—a Mi- 
randa? But then, when such fancies are 
dispelled, the reality will be too tame. 
So you had better not begin with such. 
I believe I would prefer to be simply, 
Lilias Burnot.” 

“ Lilias Semple Burnot?” 

“Yes,” answered Lilias, with some 
surprise. Torrey pointed to the little 
vellum Bible. 

“And who, may I ask, claims this 
other name, “ Lilias Enderby?” taking 
up another of the books. 

“My mother,” said Lilias, sadly, “It 
was her name.” 

** Ah, indeed !—so I might have known, 
It is a prettey name! But speaking of 
romance;” he said, seeing the shade of 
sadness on her face, “you surely would 
not entirely rob life and its occurrences 
of this softening, beautifying medium? 
You would not say, for instance, that the 
peculiar circumstances under which I 
have met with you—have found you 
placed—are to have nothing to do with 
the opinion which I may form of you; 
nothing to do with the sentiments with 
which I may regard you?” 

“Certainly not. All our opinions de- 
pend upon circumstances, But what I 
was saying is: that after circumstances 
would lead you to change your opinion, 
and when your fancy-castles topple down, 
I should suffer in your estimation for 
having indulged them.” 

‘‘We remember a sweet dream with 
pleasure, though aware that it was a 
dream.” 

“Yet we suffer disappointment when 
we first awaken.” 

“Then you would never indulge in 
dreams; or, in other words, in pleasant 
fancies ?” 

“Oh, no; I do not say that. My re- 
marks were only applicable to the par- 
ticular case in question,” 

It was thus that their acquaintance 
commenced. 

If Lilias had been somewhat slow in 
making her appearance, she certainly 
manifested no haste, afterwards, to leave 
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him; and with some light work in her 
hand, she sat with him for several hours. 
In her manners, at first especially, she 
was embarrassed ; but she soon began to 
be more at her ease in his presence ; and 
her very embarrassment was bewitch- 
ingly charming. Torrey endeavored to 
induce her to play upon the spinet, but 
she declined. The instrument, she said, 
had been her mother’s; she, herself, 
knew almost nothing of its use. With 
the books lying near them, he found that 
she was much more familiar than he was 
himself; and she conversed about them 
with judgment and good taste. 

During the greater part of the after- 
noon and evening Burnot was with them- 
Torrey was surprised at the tender af- 
fection which this coarse, rough man 
exhibited towards his niece. Burnot 
listened with marked attention to every 
word which Lilias uttered. He was 
evidently desirous that she should appear 
well. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A POOR TRAVELLER, AND A GOOD SA- 
MARITAN. 


About a fortnight afterwards Torrey 
was one day at home alone. Mr. Dalzell 
had been absent for more than a week ; 
indeed, Torrey spent most of his time 
alone, when at home; for his guardian’s 
business, whatever it might be, led him 
of late almost continually elsewhere. 

During this fortnight Torrey had been 
dreaming constantly of Lilias. She was 
connected with his almost every thought. 
If he attempted to read, or whatever he 
might do, there was an inner conscious- 
ness of another existence and other em- 
ployments, in another scene, far over the 
woods and hills at, and near Burnot’s 
dwelling ; a separate, a dream-life, which 
he was leading, of which Lilias was the 
light. The circumstances under which 
he had become acquainted with her were 
such as were well calculated to make a 
deep impression on him. Besides which 
her delicate beauty, and airy graceful- 
ness, her naive simplicity, and her gen- 





tleness mingled withal, as he had discov- 
ered, with something of archness, as nat- 
ural to her sex as is perfume to flowers, 
made him think her a very Eve—an im- 
personation of female loveliness, purity, 
and perfection. 

On the present occasion it was a plea- 
sant afternoon, and he sauntered listless- 
ly into the porch. Some one was just 
mounting the steps—a tall, gaunt, long- 
limbed, solemn-looking man. He was a 
stranger, Torrey had never seen him be- 
fore. 

He bowed to him and invited him in. 

There was something singular in this 
person’s appearance which at once struck 
him, and which, as he scanned him more 
closely, Torrey traced to his eye as the 
feature most expressive of this singular- 
ity. He was plainly dressed, and 
seemed to have paid but little attention 
to his appearance. His beard was long, 
and his grizzled hair long and uneven. 
The whole expression of his countenance 
was at once earnest, determined and wild. 
This was especially true of the eyes, 
which moreover, had something mysteri- 
ous in their appearance. 

“Ts this Mr. Dalzell’s?” he asked. 

“It is.” 

“And George Dalzell; does he reside 
here?” 

“Yes, when at home.” 

‘““Where is he?” demanded the stran- 


ger. 
“George? He isin W——.” 
“In W—.?” 
“ec Ves.” 


“When did he go to W——. ?” 

“‘He has been there for a month and 
more.” 

“‘ And our Biddy, where is she?” in a 
tone which was at the same time indescri- 
bably eager and sad. ' 

“Who?” inquired Torrey, who now 
perceived that the stranger’s mind was 
affected. 

Our Biddy—where is she ?” 

“T do not know of whom you speak.” 

The stranger who upon his entrance 
had seated himself, bowed his head upon 
his hands. 

“Poor man!”’ muttered Torrey, ‘ can 
I do anything for you sir?” asked he ap- 
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proaching the stranger, who, as the rea- 
der perceives, was no other than John 
Winthrop. 

“No,” answered he, “ nothing, unless 
you can tell me where I shall find 
Biddy.” 

“T wish that I was able to do so, but 
am not. Who is Biddy?” 

The man replied not, but closed his 
eyes, and shook his head sadly. 

‘Some water ?” he presently asked. 

“Certainly,” said Torrey; and he called 
to a servant.—‘ Have you dined, sir?” 
as he marked the stranger’s dusty feet 
and travel-stained garments. 

‘cc No.” 

“T will have something prepared for 
you in a moment.” 

During the time which it took to effect 
this hospitable purpose, the stranger sat 
with his eyes bent with a wistful gaze 
upon the floor; only raising them when 
the water-for which he had asked was 
handed him ; of which he partook copi- 
ously. 

When a hasty repast was at length pre- 
pared for him, Torrey was struck with 
the voracious manner in which this sin- 
gular visitor devoured the few morsels 
which he ate. 

“Surely you have not so soon done?” 
said Torrey; “‘ take something more !” 

“No more.” 

He arose from his seat, but turned 
again toward the viands. 

“‘T may take some with me ?” 

“‘ Certainly, as much as you wish.” 

The stranger proceeded to wrap a piece 
of bread and a slice of meat in a hand- 
kerchief, making a small bundle, which 
he deposited in a side-pocket. 

“Take more, will you not?” urged 
Torrey. 

“ This is sufficient.” 

“ Well, Sir, take a seat and rest your- 
self; or, perhaps, you may like to lie 
down ?” 

“No—I go to look for Biddy; poor 
Biddy !” and he shook his head solemnly, 


“T see young man, that you know noth- . 


ing of her, I can see it in your eyes,— 
Farewell!” and this singular visitor de- 
parted. 
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About this time, and at a distance of 
perhaps fifty miles to the north-west, a 
traveller moved with slow, heavy, and 
painful steps along the beaten highway. 
Upon one arm he bore a small bundle; 
and in his hand before him he held an 
open paper in which were wrapped some 
fragments of bread and meat, of which 
he had been trying to eat, but he could 
not swallow, 

In point of size, this person appeared 
to be quite a lad. His clothes fitted him 
very illy, and hung loosely about his tra- 
vel-worn limbs. But what would have 
struck the most careless observer, was 
the painfulness of his movements. The 
poor lad, whoever he might be, was well 
nigh exhausted. 


“Water! water! Is there no water 
anywhere ?” 

He toiled on his way with irksome, 
leaden steps. That way grew weary and 
more weary. The forest seemed intermi- 
nable, and he made not a mile’s progress 
in an hour. At last he paused utterly ; 
a faint cry broke from his lips, and he 
was in the act of sinking down, exhaust- 
ed, when some one appeared in sight: 
It was an old negro, driving a pair of 
oxen before him. 

The very fact of seeing any living crea- 
ture, was a relief to the worn down trav- 
- eller. The-old negro met him, and greeted 
him. 

‘‘ Sarvent, marster |” 

“‘ How far is it to Rowler’s Store?” 

‘“‘?Bout seben miles, sir.” 


“Seven miles!” in a hopeless tone. 
‘“‘TIs there any water near ?” 

“Water? To drink?” 

“Yes, I am choked with thirst.” 


“Well—dar ain’t none near—jes’ on 
de road.” 

“Ts there any place near where I can 
drink! a mud-hole. or any place? And is 
there any one near, who would give a 
poor traveller shelter, and a place to 
rest ?” 

““Well—I don’t know. I ’spects, how- 
somdever, you ken fin’ somewhar to stay. 
Dar’s Mr. Aylesbury’s, ain’t so mighty 
far off; but den th’ ain’t nobody dar—no 
white folks. Dar’s Mr. Goodley. He'd 
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take you in, in a minit, ef he see you was 
in distress.” 

“Mr. Goodley? And where does he 
live ?” 

“Some two or three miles futher on. 
Take the fust right han’ road you comes 
to—down de hill like—tell you git to de 
river, Den dar’s a paff (path) up de 
river, clean to his house. You can’t miss 
de way, ef you takes de fust right han’ 
road,” 

“How far did you say it is to Mr. 
Goodley’s ?” 

“Well—I s’pose ’tis some two, three 
miles ; nigh ’pon three or four.” 

“Three or four miles are like three or 
four hundred. I am broken down.” 

““?Tis mighty bad, sir; but den you'll 
git “long better as night comes on.” 

The old negro evidently looked upon 
him with compassion. 

‘Ah, well!” he presently said, ‘“I’se 
got *bundance further ’an that to go my- 
self. Sarvent, marster!”’ and he has- 
tened to overtake his oxen. 

Our poor traveller once more began to 
pursue his toilsome way; but the day 
was fast declining before he had as yet 
reached the road referred to by the old ox 
driver, as the one leading to Mr. Good- 
ley’s. Suddenly he heard a slight noise 
behind him, and turning painfully to see 
whence it proceeded, beheld a horseman 
approaching. When this latter came up, 
our traveller asked : 

“Can you tell me how far it is to Mr. 
Goodley’s ; and direct me thither ?” 

The horseman eyed him very earnestly. 
The tones of his voice, and his whole ap- 
pearance, indeed, indicated extreme suf- 
fering and exhaustion. 

“Certainly,” he said, ‘‘ the distance is 
between two and three miles ; and I can 
guide you, for I am going thither my- 
self.” 

“Thank you!” faintly said the poor 
lad; ‘‘ three miles yet!” he muttered. 

The new comer was mounted upon a 
dark-coloured, thick-set, pony-like horse, 
with long mane and tail, very fat and 

sleek. He was, himself, an elderly man ; 
dressed in dark, home-made clothing ; 
with a very broad-brimmed hat, cocked 
behind. He was long-bodied, and his 
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feet hung to his horse’s knees. His fea- 
tures were large and marked; and his 
face was at the same time full, or rather 
so, and very much wrinkled. In the ex- 
pression of that face there was that which 
unmistakably marked the man of feeling. 
He already manifested sympathy and 
compassion for the suffering condition of 
his new companion. He was instantly 
alarmed; for even as he looked, the poor 
boy reeled, endeavored to catch, but fail- 
ed, and sunk down before him witha 
groan. The old horseman dismounted in 
a twinkling, as lightlyas a boy. He was 
an observant man, and his keen, penetra- 
ting eye, through the illy worn disguise, 
at once detected in the sufferer before 
him—a female. 

“ Poor thing !” exclaimed the old man, 
“ what can have brought you to this? But 
you are suffering—and I'll be blamed if 
I dont help you!” he ejaculated with 
emotion, while his kind eye brightened. 
“Cheer up! cheer up! I’ll help you!” 

“Thank you!” said the drooping girl 
whom it is almost unnecessary to say, 
was Biddy Marston. ‘‘ Water! oh, for 
some water !” 

“Yes! you shall have water! Cheer 
up! Exert yourself for a few moments 
longer, and you shall have plenty of 
water |’ 

Receiving little or no aid from her, the 
old man lifted her, as if she had been a 
child, into the saddle. 

“There! Come up, Woodchuck! Get 
along my boy! gently, gently !” 

Kindness and attention are naturally 
and of right to be expected from those to 
whom we are connected by ties of inti- 
macy and blood ; but here was humanity 
and benevolence displayed by an entire 
stranger; one whom poor Biddy had 
never seen or heard of before; and on 
whom she had only this claim, that she 
was suffering and in distress. 

The old man’s humanity touched the 
poor girl’s heart. 

Leaving her to his kind care for a mo- 
ment—while he hastens along with her, 
encouraging her with a cheering word oc- 
casionally ; let us inquire into the cause 
of her being here, and in such circum- 
stances. 
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Biddy Marston had written repeatedly 
to George Dajzell; and her letters had 
been forwarded to him. He at length 
grew weary of her importunities and fond 
complaints. As silence on his part, and 
neglect to answer them put no stop to 
these sad missives, he fell upon the plan 
of making a reply. A young associate of 
his, who knew nothing, however, of the 
matter, and only conceived it to be a play- 
ful trick of Dalzell, was requested to 
mail his letter at a distant post office. 

In this false letter, Dalzell told her that 
this was the last time that she wouid ever 
be troubled in this way by him ; that this 
was his last letter to her. He said that 
he had written very frequently, since he 
was so suddenly parted from her; but 
had never received a reply, or heard one 
word from her. This, however, was not 
to be wondered at, he said; did not at all 
surprise him, (though he confessed that, 
at first, it had surprised, and deeply 
wounded him,) as ladies, it was well 
kown, cared little, generally, for men of 
fallen fortunes; and as he was now poor. 
He lamented the reverses of fortune on 
no other account so much, he told her, as 
he did that they parted him from her. 
For his part, he should, though himself 
forgotten, neyer cease to feel the deepest 
interest in her. He hoped that she was 
well, and would do well; and he sincerely 
wished that all good blessings would at- 
tend her. He expected soon to leave the 
country. Where his fortune might lead 
him, he could not say; but go where he 
might, he should bear with him sweet 
memories of her. 

This was the substance of the false let- 
ter by which the deceitful writer designed 
to mislead her in several particulars. 

Biddy Marston had ceased to be the 
light-spirited, wild, laughing girl, which 
she had been. She had become moody 
and abstracted. Her countenance was 
altered ; she had an air of general debil- 
ity ; was considerably emaciated, and her 
features had assumed a pointedness, a 
sharpness, by which they were distinctly 
defined. Her large eyes were larger, and 
looked tearful. Alas! the giddy, vain 
girl was serious enough and humble 
enough now ! 
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But what could she do? Ina short time 
her wretchedness and ruin must become 
known; could not be concealed. And 
now this cruel letter led her to believe 
that George Dalzell was preparing to leave 
the country; to go she knew not where ; 
doubting her, believing her false to him ! 
Poor was he? unfortunate? would she 
not love him only the more in his misfor- 
tunes ? 

She was resolved what to do. She 
would fly to him. She would prove her 
truth to him. She would serve him, if 
need be, as man was never served. 


It was necessary that she should be se- 
cret in her designs, or they would be frus- 
trated. So she clandestinely, and as well 
as she might, altered a suit of John Win- 
throp’s clothes ; resolving to disguise her- 
self for the better carrying her purpose 
into effect; as she was well aware that 
she would have no inconsiderable distance 
to travel to reach her lover, and conceived 
that she could more easily make her way, 
and pass unquestioned among strangers, 
disguised as a boy, than in her own pro- 
per character. Besides, she knew not 
under what circumstances she might meet 
with Dalzell; and by means of this dis- 
guise, she might not only choose her own 
time for introducing herself; but, if pro- 
per, might consult his convenience in 
making her coming known to others. 

She left on her table a note for John 
Winthrop, in which she simply stated 
that she was gone to join Mr. Dalzell, and 
before daylight started on her journey. 
But poor girl, she had not counted the 
cost. Such an undertaking was not to be 
accomplished so easily as she had con- 
ceived. She passed herself as an appren- 
ticed tailor with those whom she met; 
some of whom questioned her closely. It 
was on the evening of her third day of 
travel that she luckily met with the kind 
old man in whose guardianship we left 
her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AN OLD MAN AND HIS WIFE. 


With the feeling tenderness of a father 
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for a daughter, this old man supported 
Biddy. It was not long before her most 
craving demand was satisfied ; for he soon 
reached a pool of water, from which, in 
a drinking horn with which he was pro- 
vided, he gave her with little intervals 
between, draught after draught of the 
grateful beverage. 


“ And so you were going to my house, 
were you?” he asked. 

“ Are you Mr. Goodley ?” 

“‘Yes—and you wished to see me ?” 

“T heard you spoken of as one who 
would probably be kind enough to afford 
shelter and rest to a poor—” she paused. 

“May I be blamed if I do not, poor 
thing !” 

—— It was dusk when Mr. Goodley 
led her up to his house. His wife, a good 
looking old lady, came to the door to meet 
him ; but retreated when she perceived a 
stranger with him. The house was a 
common, single-story, country building, 
with end chimneys and attics. 

“Wife!” cried the old man, calling to 
her; “Wife! here is one who claims 
our hospitality, and kind atiention ;” as 
he almost carried Biddy in. Glancing 
around, he placed her in a large arm- 
chair, his own special property. There 
was one exactly similar just opposite. 

“In the first place,” said the old man, 
“fix a good hot drink for the poor thing ; 
just such an one as you made for me on 
that night when I came home from hunt- 
ing so nearly broken down. Then she 
must have something nice to eat, and 
some warm water to bathe her feet; after 
which, a bed will be the very best thing.” 

“ Perhaps the gentleman would like to 
lie down at once?” looking to Biddy and 
to a bed which sat near. 

“The gentleman! Oh, wife, wife! can- 
not you see that she is no gentleman, but 
a poor girl? a-a~sheep in wolf’s clothing, 
I may say!” 

“A girl!” and old Mrs. Goodley sat 
down a mug, which in obedience to her 
husband’s hospitable injunctions she had 
already in her hand, and wiping her spec- 
tacles, took a close look at poor Biddy.— 
“A girl! a wolf in sheep’s clothing, ha?” 
nodding her head. 
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‘No, wife! a sheep in wolf’s clothing, 
I said.” 

“‘ And what does she want here ?” 

“ Woman!” said old Mr. Goodley, with 
some asperity, “she needs attention and 
hospitality. Do you not see that the poor 
thing is almost done for ?” 

“Who is she ?” 

“She is an object of pity and compas- 
sion, who needs care and attention. What 
more do you require? ‘As you would that 
others should do to you,’ wife remember ! 
‘do you even so to them.’ ” 

“Well,” said the old woman, again 
taking up the mug and beginning to be- 
stir herself; evidently, however, without 
the alacrity with which she had at first 
entered upon her duties of kindness; and 
when, after a while, she left the room, 
she did so muttering, “a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing !” 

It is not to be inferred, however, that 
old Mrs. Goodley was deficient in human- 
ity and benevolence ; those gentle virtues 
and charities which so beautify and ele- 
vate the character, and which are so in- 
dispensable in man’s condition here. No, 
indeed, for Mrs Goodley had a heart as 
easily touched as her husband’s; and no 
one could be more ready than she, to pity 
and succor the distressed. But she was 
shocked at the sight of a girl arrayed in 
male habiliments; her sense of decency 
and propriety was wounded, and a sort 
of prejudice against poor Biddy at once 
arose in hermind. Butthe hot drink was 
soon prepared ; its very fumes were revi- 
ving; a nice meal was set before Biddy, 
of which she partook; her wearied and 
aching limbs were bathed in warm water, 
and the poor girl carefully put to bed. 

“Who can she be, old man?” asked 
Mrs. Goodley, as they sat at their own 
evening meal. 

“T do not know at all. I found her, 
as I told you, almost dying in the road. 
Perhaps when she has rested, she will 
give some account of herself. If not, 
this we know, and it is enough, that we 
have endeavored to relieve a suffering 
fellow creature in distress.” 

On the next day Biddy found herself 
somewhat refreshed, but so stiff and sore 
that she could not arise from bed. When 
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she attempted to do so, and bore upon her 
swollen feet, they burned as if in flames 
of fire. Old Mrs. Goodley, whose com- 
passion was now fully aroused at sight of 
her extreme suffering, had them once 
more bathed, and with her own hands ap- 
plied to them a cooling salve. 

In the course of the day Biddy made 
some inquiries. She asked, 

“‘ How far is it to Rowler’s Store ?” 

** Six miles.” 

“ There is a post office there,—is there 
a village ?” 

“No. There is a post office,—No vil- 
lage.” 

After a considerable pause : 

“ Are there any persons residing here- 
about, named—Dalzell ?”’ 

*Dalzell?” No. Mrs. Goodley knew 
of no such persons ; had never heard the 
name before. 

Mr. Goodley came in after a while to 
see Biddy. He spoke very kindly to the 
poor girl, Of him she also asked, 

“If he knew any one called Dalzell?” 

His answer was the same which his 
wife had given,— 

** He had never heard the name before.” 

He noticed her hesitancy in asking this 
question, and perceived the interest with 
which she evidently awaited his reply. 

She presently expressed her impatience 
to pursue her journey. 

“Oh, oh!” exclaimed old Mr, Goodley, 
“‘make yourself easy, honey; you can- 
not be up again for some days, and must 
perforce, stay where you are. Indeed, I 
am much disposed to think that it will be 
best for you to lose some blood ;” placing 
his fingers on her wrist; “ you must make 
yourself easy,” he went on, “I will go 
for you, I am going to Rowler’s myself. 
If there is anything which I can do for 
you, it will give me pleasure to attend 
to it.” ' 

‘- There is nothing.—Yes,” after a mo- 
ment’s thought, “‘1f you will make some 
inquiry as to where Mr. Dalzell resides,” 

“Dalzell? There is no one of the name 
residing in this part of the world. I 
know every man within twenty miles 
around. But I can inquire; perhaps he 
may be a new comer.” 

“Yes, he can have been in the neigh- 
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borhood for only a few months. Please 
say nothing of me,” she went on, “ if—if 
you should see him. I only wish to know 
where I can find him?’ 

“T shall speak of you tonoone. Is 
there nothing else that I can do for 
you?” 

“‘ Nothing.” 

The old man kindly sought to cheer her 
up, examined her pulse again, expressed 
a hope that she would be better, and left 
the room. 

“Honey,” he said to his wife, 
when she followed him, “I pity that poor 
girl?” 

“So do I, old man, with all my heart!” 

“T begin to see how itis with her. I 
think this man—this Dalzell, of whom 
she speaks, has betrayed her.” 

“ And she is in search of him?” 

vg 

** Poor thing |” 

Natural simplicity of character distin- 
guished this kind old couple. This hint 
of her husband, however, gave direction 
to old Mrs. Goodley’s thoughts; and 
though she suffered not her curiosity to 
interfere with her kindness, yet it is not 
surprising that she drew from poor Bid- 
dy,—who longed for a sympathizing list- 
ener, to whom she might impart her 
griefs,—much of her previous history. 

The news which Mr. Goodley brought 
from Rowler’s, dashed poor Biddy’s hopes 
to the ground. No one knew, or had 
heard of any such person as Dalzell. 

Alas! alas! what was she to do? 

By degrees the whole of her piteous 
story was made known to this kind old 
pair, who entered into her griefs with a 
deep interest and warm sympathy. 

“Honey! I’ll be blamed if I ever heard 





of such a villian as this Dalzell! I could 
kill him !” 
“How could he leave her! Perhaps 


there may be some mistake; and he loves 
her yet after all!” 

“No, no! He’s a black-hearted villian! 
’Tis she who loves him. Did you see how 
she took me up when I called him a vil- 
lian?” 

“Yes: and from that letter, I thought 
that perhaps he loved her, too.” 


“That letter !—Ah, I have it!” Row- 
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ler must know who put that letter in the 
office. I'll trace the matter up: I'll see 
about it at once,” 

He went forthwith to poor Biddy. 

‘My dear child, I’ve been thinking of 
that letter. If you will permit me to take 
it to the post office, perhaps I might find 
out something—find out who wrote it.” 

“Certainly,” exclaimed Biddy, catch- 
ing at anything on which hope might lay 
hold. 

‘It was written,” said he, “ but little 
more than a fortnight ago, and there are 
not so many letters sent, but that Rowler 
may remember it.” 

As old Mrs. Goodley became acquainted 
with her unhappy guest, she grew more 
and more interested in her. The good 
old lady and her husband had led a quiet, 
secluded life; doing kindness to all who 
came in their way. They were kind to 
their servants, kind to the brute animals 
dependent upon them, and affectionate to 
each other. Indeed, it was said of them 
that théir life was one long honey-moon. 
They had no children, and the affection 
of their hearts was centred upon each 
other, and on their quiet home and its de- 
pendencies. 

It was quite late when old Mr. Good- 
ley returned home. When his wife met 
him :— 

“Well,” she asked; scarcely waiting 
to receive his kiss; for old though they 
were, they were yet lovers; and ever 
when he returned from anywhere, she 
went smiling to meet him, and always re- 
ceived a kiss, and an affectionate greet- 
ing :— 

“Well,” she asked, “have you found 
out?” 

“Rowler says that young Aylesbury 
mailed the letter.” 

“ Aylesbury !” 

“Yes; he says that he is sure of it; 
more by token that there has not been a 
letter mailed since this one; and that he 
noticed when it was handed in, that the 
direction was not in Aylesbury’s hand- 
writing.” 

This intelligence gave but little satis- 
faction to poor Biddy. 

“Who is this Aylesbury ?” she asked. 

“ He’s a young man from somewhere 
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down the Country, who owns some prop- 
erty in this neighborhood. He is said to 
be a wild fellow. I know nothing about 
him. Rowler says that he is a law stu- 


dent at W——, now.” 
** And he mailed this letter ?” 
“ Yes.” 


** And where is he?” 

“Gone back to W He was in the 
neighborhood for only avery short time.” 

Aylesbury was a law student. So was 
George Dalzell. Was it possible that this 
latter might be at W——.? Oh! was it 
possible that his letter was a falsehood! 
a base lie from beginning to end! Could 
it be possible? It was hard for Biddy to 
believe it; and it almost broke her heart 
to think that it must be so. 

“‘Yes, my poor child, he is a false trai- 
tor! a black-hearted villian !” 

Biddy’s utter wretchedness may be 
more easily conceived than told. Be- 
guiled and led astray, betrayed, ruined ! 
and now deceived into leaving her home, 
and wandering off, three score and more 
miles among strangers! It would be diffi- 
cult to paint her profound and complete 
wretchedness. Through extraordinary 
toil and bodily suffering, she had borne 
up with a purpose before her, of effecting 
a meeting with Dalzell; with the cheer- 
ing hope of blessing him with her love, 
and being blessed and loved in return. 
But now when the perception broke upon 
her—dimly and confusedly at first, but 
gradually strengthening into distinct- 
ness—that he for whom she had forfeited 
all, whom she had so loved, and so trusted 
was so vile and false, so heartlessly cruel; 
it was more than she could bear. She 
sunk under her grief. For weeks poor 
Biddy Marston lay at the point of death; 
happy only in this—that she was under 
the kind care of old Mr. Goodley and his 
wife. 





CHAPTER IX. 


LOVE. 


Clayton Torrey’s curiosity was not a 
little interested by the strange speech 
and behavior of his singular visitor. Who 
could this man be? and what could he 
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mean? He regretted that he had suffered 
him to depart without having found out 
more about him. When Mr. Dalzell 
heard of this visit he was startled and 
agitated. But he presently remarked: 
that, of course, this man was some poor 
crazy being, whose words could mean 
nothing. 

It was not long before Torrey was once 
more on his way to see his friend Estin ; 
that is to say, once more at Burnot’s. 

He found Lilias, looking, if possible, 
more beautiful than ever. With him, to 
see her; to be near her was to gratify a 
desire which had become craving, irre- 
sistible. Though timid and blushing as 
before, she conversed more freely with 
him now, and every word which she ut- 
tered won more and more upon him ; and 
in herevery movement he only saw a new 
grace. Her sweet voice was music to his 
ear; her bright smile caused his heart to 
thrill with indescribable pleasure. 

That night he sat long at his little 
shed-room window, wrapt in dreamy med- 
itation. » He gazed at the pale far off 
stars, and the bright, round moon. He 
traced the fantastic shadows of the trees 
in the yard, mingled in exquisite imagery 
with the moon beams upon the grass. 
And all the while, he thought of Lilias- 
How was it, that all of the bright, and 
beautiful, and gentle in the skies, or on 
the earth, was connected with her? How 
was it, that her influence bore not only on 
his present life, and of course upon all 
his future; but really seemed to reach 
back into his past life? He had seen her 
for the first time only a few weeks pre- 
viously ; but he felt as if she had been, 
somehow, for long years connected with 
him. And he was now in the same 
house with this Lilias; under the same 
roof. How beautiful she had appeared 
this evening! How more than beautiful! 
how gentle, how cheerful, how good! 
How quick of apprehension! He re- 
called, word by word, much of what she 
had said. How simple and pure were 
her own thoughts. 

It was late when Torrey laid him 
down to sleep. 

The next day Burnot left him and Li- 
lias very much to themselves, They 
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were becoming well acquainted; and 
Torrey soon found himself making use 
of expressions unmistakably indicative of 
tender admiration for her. There was 
nothing in Lilias’ manner to check such 
expressions. Nay, it was evident that 
his admiration was very agreeable to 
her. 

In the afternoon, as he was preparing 
to leave, he promised to return soon. He 
assured her that however his time might 
be spent in the meanwhile, it would ap- 
pear long to him. While saying some- 
thing to this effect, in a tender tone which 
gave a still more significant expression 
to his words, both he and his blushing 
Lilias were startled by her uncle’s voice! 

“Well. If you and Lily like one 
another, what is the use of leaving so 
soon? Stay another day with us, won’t 
you?” 

They had neither known that he was 
in the room. Lilias was covered with 
confusion, and hastily commenced a re- 
treat; but her uncle caught her by the 
hand. Torrey was scarcely less confused, 
and stammered something in reply, he 
knew not what. Burnot called to 
Ephraim, to take Mr. Torrey’s horse back 
again to the stables. Lilias made her 
escape. Her uncle smiled, looking kind- 
ly at her as she ran off. 

“A fine girl she is!” he said. “ But 
she has seen nothing of the world. Itis 
chiefly on her account that I dislike to— 
to live as I do,” as his smile was fol- 
lowed by a look of melancholy. 

Torrey having in some degree recov- 
ered his self-possession, expressed his 
courteous admiration for Miss Lilias. 
Burnot said: 

“T am glad that you like her, Mr. 
Torrey. I am pleased at her having 
formed your acquaintance, and won 
your friendship.” 

After this, Torrey saw no more of the 
fair Lilias until the supper hour; when 
she again made her appearance. He was 
with her during the greater part of the 
evening: but there was between them no 
longer, the freedom from constraint and 
embarrassment, which had hitherto ex- 
isted in their intercourse. Lilias had 
become shy and reserved; especially in 
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her uncle’s presence. She was not at all 
unkind, or cold in her behavior; yet if by 
chance her eye met Torrey’s, and he 
gazed upon her with enamoured earnest- 
ness, she would color, and turn away. 
If he uttered a complimentary remark, 
she would change the subject at once, 
with an adroitness that several times 
made him smile. It was late the next 
day, when he left for Mr. Estin’s. He 
was once more doomed to disappoint- 
ment, as his friend was again absent. His 
parents, however, were at home, and re- 
ceived him in a very friendly and hospi- 
table manner. 

On the morning after his arrival here, 
old Mr. Estin, in seeking to entertain 
him, was telling old-time stories. He 
chanced to mention, incidentally, a Ma- 
jor Enderby. Torrey’s attention was im- 
mediately more particularly aroused. 
Who was Major Enderby? he asked. 

The old gentleman not only replied to 
this enquiry, but with the periphrastic 
garrulity of old age, went on with a com~ 
munication of which the following is the 
substance. 

The Enderbys were once, he said, a 
wealthy, aristocratic family ; but during 
the war of Independence, Major En- 
derby found himself in very reduced cir- 
cumstances. There had been a man 
named Burnot, who had formerly ren- 
dered him some very essential service ; 
and aided him frequently in a pecuniary 
point of view. About this time, a son— 
the heir of this man became a suitor of 
Lilias, Major Enderby’s daughter; a very 
loving and fascinating girl. Her father, 
who owed him largely, encouraged his 
suit. In all ages wealth has been pow- 
erful for evil, and at length the unwilling 
girl, it was said, was forced to accept the 
wealthy Henry Burnot for her husband. 
But he had already squandered his pat- 
rimony; and he soon wasted by his ex- 
cesses nearly every thing which he re- 
ceived with his wife. His love for Lilias 
Enderby was only a whim, at least it was 
of brief duration. He soon treated her 
very dreadfully. Her father was dead. 
She sought refuge with a younger broth- 
er of her husband, David Burnot; a very 
coarse but kind-hearted man; who gave 
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her a home and protection. Her hus- 
band I have never heard of since. He 
killed himself I suppose by his excesses. 
David Burnot, his brother, was a posthu- 
mous son, who had to work his own way 
in the world, for the most part; but he 
protected his brother’s wife, during her 
life, and has acted us a father to her 
child, Iam told, ‘And although,” con- 
tinued old Mr. Estin; “although some 
strange tales are whispered about him, 
and ugly suspicions entertained, I cannot 
but feel a sort of respect for the man on 
account of his kindness to his neglected 
sister-in-law, and her child.” 

Torrey’s curiosity was excited, and he 
was enquiring into the nature of these 
stories and suspicions, when a great 
commotion was suddenly raised in the 
household. A grandson of Mr. Estin, 
who resided at the distance of a few 
miles, had, while out shooting, by the ac- 
cidental discharge of his fowling piece, 
been dangerously, if not mortally wound- 
ed. 

In the extreme anguish which this sad 
news caused his old friends, Torrey did 
not think it proper to attempt to express 
his sympathy with them. Having pro- 
cured his horse, he departed, without even 
bidding them adieu. 

He had supposed that at least a week 
would have elapsed before he should see 
Lilias again;—and lo! upon the very 
next day, here he was with her once 
more. She appeared quite pleased to see 
him. There was in her manner toward 
him on this occasion a singular commin- 
glement of gentle coyness and kindness 
which was almost tender. 

Burnot was off in the fields, and for 
sometime Torrey and Lilias sat alone. By 
a reference to the sword which hung 
upon the wall, he led her to speak of her 
grandfather. She knew but little of him, 
having never seen him; but the conver. 
sation naturally turned to her mother, 
of whom Lilias spoke with the deepest 
affection and reverence. We mean Mrs. 
Henry Burnot, whom Lilias had even be- 
lieved to be her mother; though she was 
not really her mother. She gave some 
account of her own life. She knew noth- 
ing of her father. She could not at all 
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remember him. She had been all her 
life, she said, with her uncle and her 

fmother; until she died. Her mother 
had been her constant companion ; had 
taught her all she knew: those books 
were hers. 

“Qh! you should have known her, Mr. 
Torrey! She was such asweet, dear lady! 
You would have loved her so; I know you 
would |” 

Her face was flushed; and her lip 
quivered, while she spoke of her mother, 
though Mrs. Burnot had been dead for 
two years. Torrey’s heart was bounding 
with love and sympathy for her. He took 
her hand in his, and pressed it to his 
heart. 

“Dear Lilias!” broke from his lips, in 
tones of indescribable tenderness. 

She attempted to withdraw her hand. 

“Do not, Miss Lilias! do not! If my 
life depended on it, I could not help say- 
ing to you now that Ilove you! Give 
me this dear hand! Do not take it away 
from me!” 

Lilias’ head drooped, and her lips 
moved; but she uttered not a word. 

“Since I have known you Miss Lilias,” 
Torrey went on: “since the morning 
when I first saw you—the loveliest sight 
my eyes have ever beheld! my life has been 
one continued dream of you. In you I 
have found all that my heart desires ; all 
it longs for. And it is yours! for I love 
you, dear Lilias, with all my heart! you 
will not withdraw your hand from me 
now—will you?” 

Her head drooped still lower, and she 
trembled violently: and tears were in her 
eyes. But an hour afterwards, and when 
her uncle had joined them, a sunny bright 
smile was playing on Lilias’ face, and 
she moved about with a still more aérial 
gracefulness, and lightness than was her 
wont: for her heart was light and happy, 
and life seemed but one sweet dream to 
Lilias. 

And Torrey, too, was gay, and cheer- 
ful, and happy. 

Burnot would have been blind indeed, 
if he had not discovered their secret. 
Who with the flowers blooming and smi- 
ling on every side, would not know that 
it was spring time? Love unclouded, 
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confessed and returned, is as potent, and 
as vivifying as the vernal sunshine. Oh, 
happy love! wherever thou art found, 
there are quaffed sweet drops of that fa- 
bled elixir, for which mortals in all ages 
have longed. Wherever thy golden wand 
is turned, the rocks break forth into wa- 
ter springs, and the arid sands bloom 
with dew-besprinkled flowers. With thy 
enchantments, an aureola is wrought 
about the most rugged brow; a flood of 
happiness poured into the humblest 
heart. Thy fleeting moments are in- 
dexed by thoughts and wishes, bright 
and pure as the angel-whispered dreams 
of infancy; by sympathetic emotions, 
subtle as lightning, soft as moonlight. 


CHAPTER X. 
MYSTERY AND ROUGH TREATMENT. 


It was in the afternoon, Lilias and 
Torrey were together at the door of the 
porch. 

“That is a singular, and an exquisitely 
wrought little trinket,” he said, alluding 
to a bracelet which she wore, as furnish- 
ing him an excuse perhaps for taking her 
hand. 

She gently disengaged it, as she re- 
plied: 

“And the most remarkable circum- 
stance connected with it is the inscription 
upon its clasp.” 

Loosing the bracelet from her wrist, 
she handed it to him. The inscription 
was:—‘‘ Warren Hastings to Lilias Sem- 
ple, 1764.” 

Torrey expressed his surprise. He 
was curious to know the history of this 
trinket. “I really cannot inform you,” 
said Lilias. ‘I know no more than this: 
my mother bade me wear it, said it was 
mine.” 

“ And did you feel no curiosity? Ask 
no question as to its history?” 

“Yes indeed, you may be sure I did. 
But my mother could or would tell me no 
more.”’ 

“Warren Hastings! The great War- 
ren Hastings?” asked Torrey. 

“T do not know.” 

“And Lilias Semple! an ancestress of 
yours, I suppose?” 
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“T really cannot inform you. My 
mother always seemed to look upon this 
bracelet with a sort of mysterious awe, 
which made a great impression upon me, 
and this, with some vague hints which 
she once dropped, but from which I 
could gather nothing, led me to regard it 
as a sort of talisman, connected somehow 
with my fate.” 

“Then I must look upon it in the 
same light, he whispered ; “for whatever 
bears upon your fate, will no less affect 
mine. But does your uncle know noth- 
ing about its history?” 

“Nothing,” replied Lilias. 
it was my mother’s.” 

Just at this moment Burnot joined 
them. 

“A beautiful day!” he said. 
cloud in the sky.” 

Torrey naturally looked up, and glanced 
along the horizon. Suddenly an object 
caught his eye. 

“Look!” he exclaimed. ‘There is a 
man upon thateminence. There are two 
men ! and one of them has mounted upon 
that heap of stones! Have you ever been 
there?” he asked of Lilias. “Ile has a 
most enviable prospect before him, I as- 
sure you.” 

Just then Isham turned the corner in 
haste. He was about to speak to his 
master—but glanced at Torrey, and sud- 
denly checked himself. A significant 
gesture was made for his master’s bene- 
fit. Burnot’s countenance was full of 
perplexity. 

““We will go into the house,” he said 
abruptly, leading the way. But he has- 
tened out again almost instantly leaving 
Torrey and Lilias. Torrey was utterly 
at a loss to understand the cause of his 
host’s sudden perplexity and embarras- 
ment. 

“Oh, I am so sorry!” exclaimed Li- 
lias. 

“On what account dearest?” asked her 
lover. 

“Those travellers are coming, and I 
shall have to go to my room.” 

“Travellers ?” 

“Yes. Uncle Isham always knows 
when they are coming. Besides, you saw 
them yourself.” 


“He says 
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“Who are they ?” 

“T do net know. Men—bad, coarse 
men they are, unfit for me to see, uncle 
always says.” 

“And why do such men come here?” 

“T do not know. Uncle owes them, I 
believe.” 

Burnot now re-entered. 

‘Some persons, those you saw—are ap- 
proaching,” he remarked. “They are, 
as Isham thinks, men with whom I have 
some business.” 

Singular, thought Torrey, that the ap- 
proach of any individuals, creditors 
though they be, should create so much 
disturbance. He did not just now recall 
to mind; though he afterwards did; the 
singular manner in which he had been 
received himself, when he first came here 
a stranger. 

It was not very long before coarse voi- 
ces were heard in the adjoining room. 
But what were strange men, or the world 
itself to Torrey, while his darling Lilias 
was by his side? It has been long ago 
decided, however, that lovers should be 
left to themselves. How fondly he gazed 
upon her, what timid glances she some- 
times cast upon” him; what he said to 
her, and how tenderly he said it, what 
she replied; and how she blushed, so to 
reply, are matters of a private character, 
with which the world has little to do. 

Their téte-a-téte was at length broken 
in upon by Isham. He came running in 
almost breathless. 

‘‘Marster! Whar’s marster?” 

Not seeing Burnot, he hastened on to 
the other room. It was evident that his 
communication caused great disturbance 
there. In afew moments Burnot came 
from thence with a flushed face and trou- 
bled air. 

“Go to your room Lilias: this way!” 
pointing to the outer door. 

Lilias at once obeyed. 

“Mr. Torrey,” he went on. “I am 
sorry that you are here sir, but take you 
to be a friend?” 

“Certainly am. But what upon earth 
is the matter?” 

“ Ah, sir, hem! Mr. Torrey, I only re- 
quest that you will see nothing and know 
nothing in this—that is in these troubles. 
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I have ordered your horse; and you must 
hurry away. He waits you sir. No of- 
fence meant, Mr. Torrey, I assure you, 
sir. 1 have a very great interest in you; 
and you must come again.” 

He was interrupted by the entrance of 
a man from the adjoining room, stout, 

jaunty-looking and with coarse features, 
lowering eyebrows, and a hard, grey eye, 
who said: 

“‘Burnot, you’re a fool! I tell you, 
this plan will never do man.” 

“Oh, bah! Did I not tell you, charge 
you not to be seen !” 

“Pshaw! fudge, fudge! I did not know 
that you were such an old woman. Your 
pitiful plans would only betray all. The 
youngster must stay here where he is. 
You must say, my darling, if any ques- 
tions are asked of you, that you have been 
here all day; and that no one else has 
been here.” This he said to Torrey. 

“Or,” continued he, turning to Bur- 
not ; “if you are afraid to trust him, I 
should think,” smiling as he again 
glanced at Torrey, “that his mouth 
might be stopped. He ought to be one 
of us—if he is the lover of your niece. 
You say that he is respectable and well 
known. He might be worth a fortune to 
us,man. Cannot the girl mata_e him? 
Or if you are afraid to trust him upon 
the first flush, he might lie perdu fora 
while, without any material injury to his 
fair complexion.” 

“T know not what you speak of sirs,” 
said Torrey. It is all a mystery to me. 
Mr. Burnot, I am your guest. If you are 
weary of me, I will leave your house sir. 
For you”—turning to the other, ‘‘I know 
nothing of you; have nothing to do with 
you. But I like not your language, 
and——” 

“Oh, my buck of blood! Fire and tow, 
and all that! But my fine fellow, I meant 

nothing amiss, I assure you. There are 
a pair of us poor fellows in hiding; who 
do not wish to have our whereabouts 
known. We have grounds to suspect 
that we have been pursued hither; and 
that search will be made for us. Now it 
would not suit us to be discovered; nor 
would it be altogether agreeable to Bur- 
not here, for us to be found on his premi- 
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ses; and you certainly would not wish to 
do him any injury? Do you think, young 
man, that if you were taken before a jus- 
tice, you could swear—all for the sake of 
Burnot and his family you see; that, to 
the best of your belief and knowledge, 
there has to-day been no stranger here, 
and you may well say that; for we are no 
strangers to Burnot—nor visitors either, 
but yourself?” 

“Certainly not. What am I to under- 
stand, Mr. Burnot, by what this individ- 
ual says by his insulting query?” 

“Mr. Torrey, I regret much that you 
are here, just at this time.” 

“Oh, if his conscience is tender, he 
must lie with us, perdu, until troubles 
are over. For him to attempt to leave 
now would ruin us all.” 

“T tell you Briggs,” said a young man 
coming from the other room, “‘ Fletcher 
must have betrayed us!’ 

The speaker was a well dressed person- 
age, with rather a preposterous counte- 
nance. 

“Yes,” answered the individual ad- 
dressed with a deep oath. ‘I suspected 
something from his detaining us so long.” 

Just now Isham entered once more in 
haste. 

“They're coming! They’re coming!” 
he cried. 

‘“ Well, well, let them come!” said the 
elder of the strangers. 

“ Young man, you must go with us,” 
to Torrey. ‘Oh, tut! tut!” he went on. 
“Don’t mind my language, for we have’nt 
much time to pick and choose words now. 
Come Burnot, open the cage.” 

“Mr. Torrey, I beg that you will ac- 
company these gentlemen, and remain 
quietly with them for a time, until affairs 
grow more settled. You would not injure 
me?’ 

“Certainly not. But I am unacquaint- 
ed with the cause of all this mystery.” 

“Well, the less you know of matters 
now, the better,” said the stranger. 
“Take the advice of men wiser, older 
than yourself, if you prefer the word, 
Come. 

“Haste, haste!” said the younger 
stranger ‘To the cage with us Burnot! 
There’s no time to lose. You must meet 
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them as they come.” “Come, Mr. Tor” 
rey! For Lilias’ sake!’ whispered Bur- 
not. 

They moved into the dining room. 

In the side of that massive chimney, a 
cup-board door was opened. By pressing 
@ spring, the cup-board slided up, and an 
aperture was exposed, which led into a 
dark chamber, long and narrow. 

“‘ Come, in with you young man!” said 
the elder of the strangers to Torrey. 

Torrey drew back. 

“In with you!” he repeated. ‘“‘ Here, 
help me Mack ;” as without further cere- 
mony, he seized Torrey around the body, 
pinioning his arms: “‘ Hand that surcin- 
gle. There. Draw it tight! He’s as 
strong as a young buffalo! Now that bri- 
dle rein to his feet. Catch him, can’t 
you?” as Torrey struggled with all his 
might. 

While the two endeavored to bind his 
feet, Torrey with a powerful effort, burst 
the surcingle from around his arms, and 
sprang out from between them. 

**Oh, Mr. Torrey !” Burnot exclaimed, 
deprecatingly, “‘ dont do so!” 

** Blood and thunder! he’s loose! Seize 
him! seize him!” And before Torrey 
could well recover himself, the two stran- 
gers bounded upon him like wild beasts. 
He struck the elder of his assailants, 
however, a blow, which brought him to 
his knees, before they could seize him. 
When they did grapple with him, the 
three fell upon the floor together, and 
rolled over and over. In the scuffle, Tor- 
rey griped Briggs, the elder and stronger 
of the two, by the throat. As they turned 
and turned, he still retained his grasp. 
But this individual, with his tongue out 
and his eyes popping from his head, drew 
a knife and dug it into Torrey’s side, just 
as his companion, who had risen, dealt 
him, also, a stunning blow upon his head 
with a chair. 

Torrey had for a moment an indistinct 
consciousness of being dragged along 
upon the floor., Then there was a period 
of complete insensibility. When he 
again recovered his perception, the light 
of a candle was shining in his face, and a 
rough voice greeted his ear. 

“Pho! pho! you see he revives. It 
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was the blow on the head which stunned 
him. That little scratch in the side did 
him good, by letting alittle blood. I was 
sure such a fine fellow as he would’nt 
knock under for such trifles. Not dead, 
eh?” as Torrey opened his eyes. “I am 
sorry, my fine fellow, to have treated you 
so, but necessity knows no courtesy. In 
token of my sorrow, I’ll dress your hurts 
for you as carefully as I can.” 

Torrey saw that he was in a strange 
room. By his bed-side was Burnot, and 
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his two assailants. The anxious Ephraim, 
too, stood by with a bowl of warm water, 
with which they were cleansing his side 
of the clotted blood. 

“Ah, this is quite a slight wound,” 
said the same voice which he had heard 
before ; ‘The knife glanced. I am very 
glad young man that I did not kill you. 
You'll be well in a few days; It is only 
the loss of blood which has made you so 
weak.” 





SUMMER NOON-DAY DREAM. 


BY MISS SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


The leaves are still, the breezes hushed, 
Or sing a drowsy number, 
And all throughout the silent day 
The golden hours slumber : 
The ripples idly lapse along 
Beneath the ngon-tide’s gleaming ;— 
Oh sure, the drowsy summer-time 
Is made alone for dreaming ! 


Within my open window floats 
A slumbrous breath of roses, 

And in the softly-shaded room 
Silence itself reposes : 

And liquid lustres on the wall 
Cool, rippling waves resemble, 

As to and fro, with motion slow, 
The shadows softly tremble. 


A'sense of silence and repose, 
Of slow and tranquil motion— 

A murmur as of sleeping winds 
Upon a sleeping ocean ; 

And softly o’er my senses steals 


A luxury Elysian, 


And all delights of drowsy thought 
Are mingled in my vision: 


Oh, chiding voices, wake me not, 

Nor turn my rhyme to reason,— 
For life is mingled work and play, 

And each must have their season,— 
The Winter-time for study’s toil, 

The Spring for pleasure’s scheming, 
Autumn for the poet’s thought 


And Summer-time for dreaming ! 
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REMINISCENCES OF ROME. 


BY JNO. R. THOMPSON. 


Of the multitudinous impressions made 
upon my mind, by a brief sojourn in 
Rome, four are so indelibly stamped that 
time will do little to efface them. St. Pe- 
ter’s, the Coliseum, the Campagna, the 
Apollo—these objects, differing so much 
in kind as almost to provoke a smile in 
being mentioned together, rise up in mem- 
ory above the many historic and artistic 
recollections which belong to the retro- 
spect of Rome. Perhaps, they are the 
very objects which the reader has seen 
most frequently described, and concerning 
which he feels absolutely certain that 
nothing new can be written. Partaking 
of this conviction to the fullest extent, 
and disclaiming the immodesty of wish- 
ing to offer any criticisms or suggestions, 
historical, philosophical, architectural, 
zesthetical, upon subjects which have been 
discussed with so much of learning and 
ability for centuries, I can not but think 
that the reader will be willing to take for 


what it may be worth, the honest account . 


of a fresh and ingenuous spectator as to 
the effect produced by them. 

I can imagine nothing more confusing 
to a man of tolerable education, who goes 
to Rome in any manner qualified to ap- 
preciate its wonderful treasuries of art, 
and hear the voice of antiquity speaking 
from its ruins, than the state of irresolu- 
tion in which he first sets out from his 
hotel ¢o see Rome, with the consciousness 
that he has a very limited time in which 
to do it. He has eaten his breakfast, per- 
haps, in one of the hotels in or near the 
Piazza di Spagna, and the toast and ome- 
lette and bit of steak, seem to him very 
like the same things in St. James Street— 
it is no prandium this breakfast, and the 
stout English gentleman opposite speaks 
his own language to the waiter—and alto- 
gether it does not quite feel like Rome at 
all, but as he is about to make his earliest 
dash into the bewildering maze of sights 
that stretches around him, a rush of inde- 
scribable sensations almost overpowers 
him as he thinks that it is indeed the 
Roma Aiterna of the mighty past, the 





seat of the ancient civilization, the Rome 
of Cesar, of Cicero, of Horace, the Rome 
over which have been thrown the endur- 
ing spells of poetry and eloquence, whose 
decay has become magnificent in the pages 
of Gibbon, and whose earlier glories re- 
vive in the ringing stanzas of Macaulay. 

My sojourn in Rome I knew could not 
be prolonged beyond a fortnight, and 
aware of how very little could be done in 
that time towards seeing half its interest- 
ing remains, I determined to devote my 
attention altogether to a few objects, and 
among these I began with St. Peter’s, 
driving to the Piazza with an impatience, 
springing from a sort of fear that before 
I reached there, the vast edifice might 
suddenly disappear. 

I alighted at the colonnade and walked 
slowly towards the portico across the 
piazza. Two or three thousand French 
troops were on parade in the piazza, but 
they were almost lost in the ample space ; 
the different companies, like the obelisk 
or the fountains, seemed only to mark 
and make more perceptible the distances 
of the spot. Upon getting out of the car- 
riage, the exterior disappointed me, it 
seemed neither so grand nor so beautiful 
as I had expected. With the facade I 
was never entirely reconciled, but I had 
no sooner ascended the steps to enter the 
vestibule than the tremendous height of 
the edifice struck me with great force. I 
fancied myself an atomy, a mere point 
in space, and felt as I had felt at Niagara, 
or in face of Mont Blanc, as I supposed, 
indeed, it was quite impossible I should 
ever feel in presence of any work of man’s 
hands. 

Passing rapidly across the vestibule, in 
a moment of intense excitement I moved 
aside the thick curtains of leather and 
entered the church. A dream of beauty 
was before, above and around me, in the 
marbles and gold, in the far receding lines 
of the splendid pavement, in the curves 
that played around the roof, in the gene- 
ral atmosphere of light that swam through 
the graceful arches—but the grandeur, 
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the elevation, the immensity of the build- 
ing, comes not at once upon the percep- 
tion. The explanation has been often 
given why every one is at first disappoint- 
ed with the apparent magnitude of St. 
Peter’s—that the statues and ornaments 
are cast upon a scale so colossal as to 
seem near at hand though really remote, 
and that the perpendicular lines are every 
where so broken as to give no idea of soar- 
ing altitude, such as we derive from the 
uninterrupted ascent of a Gothic column 
to the arch of which it forms a part. 
Without stopping to discuss the matter, 
whether this be a fault or an excellence, 
I mention the fact of the disappointment, 
and may add that this feeling was not 
entirely dispelled in my case, until, stand- 
ing beneath the great dome, the wondrous 
vastness of the pile broke upon me by 
almost imperceptible degrees, as I have 
seen St. Peters brought out, (if the reader 
will pardon the bathos of the illustration, ) 
from gloom in the magical tints of a 
chemical diorama, Then at last was it re- 
vealed to the sense and the imagination, 
in all the glory of its wonderful dimen- 
sions and unexampled splendor. 

St. Peter’s is the only edifice I have ever 
seen which appeared to rise above the 
sectarian differences of faith, and appeal 
to the religious sensibilities of every one 
who entered it. The most simple Protes- 
tant, who sees in the paintings and para- 
phernalia of the Romish altar so many 
symbols of an idolatrous worship, cannot 
but recognise the devotional element that 
sweetly broods over the great space within 
the dome, and pervades the building with 
its influence, like the odour of incense. 
That man must indeed be hardened, who 
could pass through it, insensible to the 
feeling of reverence it inspires as a fitting 
temple to the Great Architect of the uni- 
verse. It is said that the insurgents of 
1849 had determined at one time in their 
revolutionary frenzy to despoil St. Peters, 
and then blow it into fragments with gun- 
powder—I cannot fancy the outlaw bold 
enough to enter the building with pur- 
poses so impious, either by ghastly torch 
light, or the yet more reproachful effiu- 
ence of day—the awe that resides forever 
within those airy spaces would quench 
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the iconoclastic rage, and make nerveless 
the sacrilegious hand. 

I saw religious services several times in 
St. Peters at some one of the side chapels ; 
once I looked down from the gallery just 
beneath the ball, upon vespers performed 
at an altar in the transept, but the rites 
seemed mean and feeble in the immensity 
of the edifice, the blue wreaths of the 
censers melted quickly into ample ether 
overhead, the tinkle of the bell could 
scarcely be heard, and the loudest peal of 
the organ “ fell a soft murmur on th’ un- 
injured ear.” The lights and dresses 
made a poor pageant, nor can I imagine 
that the most stately pomps of ceremo- 
nial, conducted by the Pope in person, at- 
tended by his whole retinue of blazing 
cardinals, would look other than paltry in 
St. Peter’s, which swells far above the 
accessories of the Romish religion, a type 
of the Infinite and Eternal. 

From every point of view, the dome of 
St. Peter’s is the object on which the eye 


‘rests in looking towards Rome, and should 


the Cathedral be destroyed by human 
violence or some convulsion of nature, 
Rome would no longer be the cynosure of 
the world. We can not think of the city 
apart from St. Peter’s, and it may be 
questioned, in the event that by relin- 
quishing this crowning effort of the geni- 
us of Michael Angelo, we could have the 
former restored in the perfection of its 
Forum magnificence, whether it would be 
well to make the sacrifice. Weshould no 
doubt have a superb cluster of rich hea- 
then temples and porches, aud enjoy the 
supreme satisfaction of putting a stop to 
discussions of Niebuhr and others, as to 
the topography of the Forum Romanum, 
but we should part with the noblest ex- 
pression of adoring reverence man has 
ever offered to the true God. 

I had been two days in Rome, before I 
visited the Coliseum, and the first sense 
it awakened was that of wonder at the 
great size of the ruin. The engravings 
and pictures of it do not convey, perhaps 
from the absence of objects of comparison, 
any adequate idea of the vast circuit or 
dizzy height of the walls. That it was 
capable of holding more than eighty 
thousand spectators I knew from history, 
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but this fact impresses the mind with no 
proper notion of the wide space of the 
arena and the lofty sweep of the arches. 
Dismantled as the Coliseum has been of 
its marbles and wasted by the hand of 
time, it is eloquent in ruin beyond all the 
poetry that has been written of it; it is 
in itself a grander strain than it awoke in 
Byron, and speaks to us in a statelier 
rhetoric than it drew forth from Gibbon. 
The stranger who would feel, however, all 
the power of the spot and share the emo- 
tion of the venerable Bede, should not 
visit it in the morning, for many disen- 
chantments then conspire to annoy him. 
The crowd of sight-seers with memoran- 
dum books in their hands, the ambuscade 
of deformed and idiotic beggars, and the 
incessant rattle of French drummers, 
who are sent to the adjoining hills to prac- 
tise the roll of the kettle drum, each in 
itself is enough to disqualify one for en- 
joying his ramble over the broken piles 
of brick and travertine, and together they 
weary the patience and exhaust the tem- 
per of the most imperturbable visitor. 
Let him rather seek the Coliseum by some 
unfrequented path in the repose of the 
afternoon, when the sun rests in purple 
masses upon arch and terrace and gives 
to every wild-flower trailing its vine over 
the shattered wall, the appearance of a 
drooping plume. The garish morning is 
too inquisitive, prying into every cranny 
and laying bare the cruel chasms that 
decay has furrowed into the lines of stone ; 
evening comes to mellow and subdue each 
harsh and jagged outline, throwing the 
drapery of sunset over the whole wide 
amphitheatre, thus combining with na- 
ture who has deposited upon the varied 
surfaces a soft mould out of which spring 
the rich flowers of Italy’s beautiful clime. 
It was doubtless in the afternoon that the 
great games and spectacles were celebra- 
ted by the Roman emperors in the Colis- 
eum, and as one lingers upon the.topmost 
wall in the lovely twilight, he may turn 
from Rome with its spires and columns and 
domes fading in the distance, and fancy 
that the seats are all occupied, and the 
hush of expectancy keeps silent a vast 
multitude of spectators, who are looking 
with yourself to a door in the arena over 
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which the vestal virgins sit, and from 
which a pale victim is soon to come for- 
ward. 

It is fashionable to visit the Coliseum 
by moonlight, and I saw it under the ra- 
diance of a full moon, round and white 
as the shield of Achilles. But the con- 
trasts of light and shade are too violent 
at such atime, the depths of gloom excite 
the imagination with something of tragic 
horror, while the eye loses the delicious 
tints of orange and purple of which the 
afternoon is so lavish upon the wasted 
structure. Pensiveness then yields to de- 
jection, and dejection deeps into pain. 

Mr. Hilliard, in that admirable work, 
“Six Months in Italy,” which is ‘‘a guide, 
philosopher and friend” to any one travel- 
ling in that storied region, has shown by 
a most gratifying demonstration, that the 
Coliseum is far more picturesque and in- 
teresting as a ruin than it would be could 
we seé it in its perfect condition. We may 
therefore dismiss all regrets over the spo- 
liation of the vast edifice, and rejoice that 
what has been lost in elegance, has been 
gained in effect in its dilapidated state— 
while the graceful presides over every 
fissure, and the suggestive whispers to us 
from all its corridors. 

Every body knows what the Campagna 
is, that far spreading expanse of rolling 
plain between the Mediterranean and the 
mountains, in the centre of which stands 
Rome. From the ball of St. Peter’s [| 
looked out upon it—edged by the flashing 
sea and girded by the blue Sabine hills, 
with Soracte rising in solitary grandeur 
in the intermediate horizon, and as I 
gazed, the breeze blowing seaward across 
its surface, seemed to murmur an invita- 
tion—come—Rome will tire you with its 
marble gods and its unexplained ruins,— 
come and see the beauty which artists 
have as yet never been able to compre- 
hend, come and hear the breathings of 
that voice which poets have failed to in- 
terpret. From whatever point of Rome, 
or its immediate environs, I cast my eye 
towards the Campagna, from the crum- 
bling arches of Caracalla’s Baths, from 
the knoll where stands the stern round 
tower of Cecilia Metella, the invitation 
was repeated, and I know not if the regret 
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I could not help feeling at the shortness 
of my sojourn in Rome sprang so much 
from any other disappointment, as that of 
not being able to traverse the Campagna 
everywhere, on foot and in the saddle, 
and familiarize myself with all its aspects 
of soothing and tranquil beauty. As you 
pass the wall of Rome, you enter at once 
into the alluring solitude, unbroken by 
any objects that are notin perfect harmo- 
ny with its sweet and mournful desola- 
tion. Here the hut of a peasant is built 
under a gentle declivity, and there an an- 
cient bridge is thrown over some bright 
streamlet, the fragment of a column lifts 
itself yonder from the rich turf, and across 
the plain for miles stretch the lines of the 
Roman aqueducts; but the unvarying 
monotony of the immense expanse re- 
mained, and silence has here its perpetual 
home—a deep, ancient silence that the 
song of the lark and the occasional report 
of a sportsman’s fowling piece, seem 
scarcely able to disturb. Nature, prodi- 
gal of life, as if in mockery of the pre- 
vailing sadness, clothes the earth in a 
flora ever gorgeous and luxuriant, and 
bright-winged insects float in the sunshine 
of October, over the blossoms of the daisy 
peeping up on all sides from the grass, 
Nor does the beauty of the Campagna 
weary you with its uniformity, for the 
undulations of the ground admit of great 
varieties of expression in the landscape. 
Just as at sea, when the waves are rolling 
high, you will mount the crest of one and 
see far and wide over the weltering deep, 
and afterwards sink into the hollows with 
only a narrow circuit of sky open to the 
view, so in the Campagna, you will now 
and then reach the summit of some swell- 
ing mound from which an ocean of ver- 
dure heaves around you as far as the eye 
can reach, and again descend into a basin 
with a horizon closing nearly upon you; 
but from the mound you will catch at 
every fresh turn the distant points of the 
landscape in new lights, and from the ba- 
sin see some neighbouring mountain set 
in a frame which displays its graceful 
outlines to unexpected advantage. The 
artists residing in Rome, have an exhaust- 
less wealth of study in the Campagna, 
and you can not come upon one sitting at 
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the base of some shattered pillar, and 
sketching the scene before him, without 
a kind of respectful pity that, let his pen- 
cil be ever so happy, the curvilinear grace 
and roseate hues of the original will not 
be adequately reproduced upon his can- 
vass. 


The geology of the Campagna is two- 
fold—it has its architectural and its or- 
ganic layers, in which the eye of science 
may detect the successive civilizations 
that were erected above the surface, and 
the progressive changes that have marked 
the physical history of the earth. The 
researches of a Gell or a Bunsen may dis- 
cover beneath the fragmentary memorials 
of Roman greatness, which strew the 
plain, evidences of a yet more ancient 
Pelasgic power, while a Buckland or a 
Murchison, going deeper still, may read 
the whole record of its conversion from a 
waste of waters into its present form, 
through the agency of fire, upheaving the 
land, which gradually underwent the geni- 
al transformation of less violent agencies, 
until vegetation, nourished by the early 
and the latter rains, arose from the soil 
as Lucretius has so beautifully described 
it, in the passage beginning 


Postremo, pereunt imbres, ubi eos pater ether 


‘In gremium matris Terre precipitavit : 


At initide surgunt fruges, ramique virescunt 
Arboribus. 


To the student of government, too, the 
Campagna is not without its suggestions, 
as gazing from the heights of Frascati 
uponthe wide, exuberant but unproductive 
area, or stopping on the way-side to see 
the withered harvesters gleaning its fatal 
crops, he ponders on the ills attending a 
clerical mal-administration—but it was 
not as an artist seeking bits of nature for 
his portfolio, nor as an archeologist puz- 
zling my poor brains with the manifesta- 
tions of a past age, nor as a politician go- 
ing out to see with how little wisdom the 
world is governed, that I loved to muse 
on the Campagna; it was as an idle 
dreamer, a lover of the beautiful, delight- 
ing to revel in the rich sunshine and the 
balmy atmosphere, and no one who woos 
the spirit of the Campagna in this tender 
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mood, will find her indifferent or unre- 
sponsive, 

The noblest view of the Campagna that 
I was permitted to enjoy, was from the 
terrace of the Villa d’ Este, near Tivoli. 
I had gone with a charming party of 
friends to spend the day atthe ancient 
Tibur, and we had employed the time in 
making the circuit of the musical Casca- 
telles and dining under the shadow of the 
Sibyls Temple, exquisite temple, bad din- 
ner, delicious day, and so we came in the 
afternoon to climb up the mouldy hanging 
gardens of the aristocratic Villa d’ Este, 
taking all manner of liberties with the 
dilapidated Tritons of the broken foun- 
tains, and filling the silent grass grown 
walks with the echoes of unfamiliar laugh- 
ter. When we reached the lofty terrace, 
where the visitor looks down many hun- 
dred feet upon the open country, the sun 
was streaming across the Campagna in 
horizontal shafts of light which broke 
against the hill sides around us in shat- 
tered splendour. The chilliness of even- 
ing warned us it was time to return, but 
still we lingered, as under the spell of 
enchantment. The Campagna darkened 
from orange to purple, and from purple to 
a dusky brown, as the sun stoodpéd nearer 
to the Mediterranean, his Classic Thetis, 
and finally sank into her breast, and over 
the monotonous waste, one single object 
stood against the sky—it was the dome of 
St. Peter’s—its strange and portentous 
grandeur looming out of a region of sha- 
dows, remote, mysterious, and lone. The 
Campagna and St. Peter’s thus became 
fixed upon the memory together for all 
time. 

Two or three mornings in the Vatican, 
among the statues, induced me to think 
that in the course of as many months a 
lover of sculpture might by diligent study 
acquire a creditable knowledge of its con- 
tents. Fearing that my own impressions 
would be weakened by a divided admira- 
tion among many objects, upon entering 
the first gallery I walked on, looking nei- 
ther to the right nor to the left, like the 
princess in the Arabian story, on her way 
to the golden fountain, until I reached 
the little apartment of the Belvedere, 
which is glorified by the Apollo. Until 
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we have a new coinage of superlatives, I 
am sure I shall never be able to speak of 
this statue properly. Tosay that it is the 
very perfection of manly strength and 
beauty is nothing—it is action, life, grace, 
music, perfume in stone, it illuminates the 
cabinet in which it stands, as a lamp 
lights up a shrine, and brings the Apollo 
of the ancient mythology before the mind’s 
eye, as the old poets saw him when he 
walked in the dim forests, and the recesses 
of the mountain became deedal in the ra- 
diance of his flashing locks. Some of the 
critics have contended that it is in his 
character as a medical man, that Apollo 
is here represented coming into Athens 
at the time of the great plague—and one 
might fancy that before his bright foot- 
steps, the abhorred shapes of disease and 
death would flee away, and that his benign 
presence would shed joy and health and 
happiness around. The pose of the figure, 
so familiar to every reader, gives to it the 


_air of motion, and like some other statues, 
Vit inspires you with the idea that it may 
* step off from its pedestal, but unlike all 


others I have seen, it imparts also the con- 


‘ fidence that when arrested it will assume 


an attitude of equal power and grace and 
animation. 

I have nothing more to say of statues, 
or paintings, or buildings in Rome, 
though I shall ever retain distinct and 
pleasurable recollections of many—of the 
rosy Aurora in the Rospigliosa, of the 
sweet Beatrice Cenci, of the truthful and 
impressive Dying Gladiator, of the grand 
Moses by Michael Angelo, of the awful 
figures in the Last Judgment, of the ma- 
jestic groups in the School of Athens, 
and of the celestial glory of the Trans- 
figuration—and of many churches and 
places that the reader will visit when he 
goes to Rome, after the manner of all 
men who make the pilgrimage. He will 
drive, too, without the walls to the Eng- 
lish burying ground, where the roses are 
growing from the dust of Keats and 
Shelley, and he must not omit to make the 
tour of the grounds of the Villa Borghese 
whose long vistas of shade and glo- 
rious expanse of turf, have suffered in no 
degree from that republican violence 
which defaced the ornaments of the main 
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avenues and broke the basins of the foun- 
tains. Before this spoliation, the Villa 
Borghese was the darling show-place of 
Rome, but it may be doubted whether, in 
its mournful decay, the general aspect of 
the spot does not better consort with the 
peculiar beauty of desolation that belong 
to the Eternal City, than if it still display- 
ed the careful hand of the arborculturist. 

One subject, however, is so closely con- 
nected with Rome, and associates itself so 
intimately with all that the memory re- 
tains of Rome’s past and present gran- 
deur, that silence concerning it would be 
unpardonable. It is the Roman flea. I 
have read Kothen and have never visited 
the East, but I am incredulous of the supe- 
rior vivacity and muscularity of the orien- 
tal flea, and feel satisfied that great injus- 
has been done to the Roman insect, by 
the gifted author of that charming work, 
who does not introduce it at all in his ac- 
countof the Congress of Fleasat Jerusalem. 

The flea of Rome is as much an insti- 
tution of the country as the Papacy, and, 
in spite of the magnificent climax of Mr. 
Macaulay concerning the duration of the 
Holy See, I believe will survive it. The 
flea attends you everywhere, and enters 
into your enjoyment of every object in 
Rome. It skips about in St. Peter’s, hav- 
ing ample room there for the exercise of 
all its energies. It awaits you in the 
Vatican and is roused to unusual activity 
by the fumes of the incense in the Sistine 
Chapel. You have disagreeable interviews 
with it in St. John Lateran and it lies 
perdu in the Barberini Palace. Almost 
all your examinations of works of art are 
affected more or less by the intervention 
of fleas, until you wonder if the ancestors 
of these pests bit Cicero as he stood thun- 
dering against Verres, or if like afra cura 
in the ode of Horace, they mounted be- 
hind Augustus as he rode forth in the 
market-place. In vain shall you try to 
escape the Roman flea, or to prevent its 
escaping you. It proceeds by forced mar- 
ches, and as Napoleon suddenly came 
down upon the Austrians in one place 
when they had just before felt his attack 
in another, so this pulicose enemy will 
astonish you by a fire in the rear immedi- 
ately after you have been made quite cer- 
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tain of his operations in a totally differ- 
ent quarter. And there is no such vis a 
tergo as his bite. You are not left in even 
momentary doubt of what the force is— 
it is your favorite flea—you recognize him 
at once, as you do Carlo Dolce or Spagno- 
letto, by his style. Spagnoletto, is, per- 
haps, the better illustration, because he 
loved to paint St. Sebastian transfixed 
with arrows, and the poisoned barb of 
the foe might well recall the fine agony 
of that youthful martyrdom. I used to 
conjecture how the inhabitants of Rome 
could ever become accustomed to the con- 
stant annoyance, but I learned from an 
acute observer of Roman life and manners, 
that they actually learned in time to find 
a pleasant excitement in the bite, and that 
to live without fleas would probably be to 
them an insipid and spiritless existence. 
If the stranger could habituate himself 
into indifference to these vermin, I should 
think Rome the most delightful place of 
residence on earth. The repose of the 
city and its isolation from the great, throb- 
bing, active world of Europe and America, 
render it especially attractive to the quiet, 
meditative thinker, who has no great pro- 
jects of ambition to work out, and an easy 
competency in his affairs. The stagna- 
tion which gathers under the chair of St. 
Peters, is favorable in a high degree to 
the studies which the memorials around 
him would invite the temporary resident 
to pursue, and I think it may fairly ad- 
mit of a doubt whether under any other 
government, the Rome of the past could 
be contemplated to such advantage. A 
liberal government, stimulating the ener- 
gies of the people, and giving freedom of 
thought and opinion to all over whom it 
extended, would no doubt work an impor- 
tant change in the aspects of the city,— it 
would make the Campagna wave with 
golden harvests, and cause the banks of 
the Tiber to resound with the hum of in- 
dustry, but the clash of engines would jar 
upon the eloquent silence, and the hand 
of improvement would only mar the beau- 
tiful ruin. I saw the Pope performing 
High Mass, in person, in the Sistine Cha- 
pel, and an old gentleman of milder, 
more benevolent features is not to be 
found among Raphael’s portraits. 
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THE CHILDREN’S PRAYER. 


If there is anything that will endure 


The eye of God, because it still is pure, 


It is the spirit of a little child, 

Fresh from His hand, and therefore undefiled. 
Nearer the gate of Paradise than we, 

Our children breathe its airs, its angels see ; 

And when they pray, God hears their simple prayer, 
Yea, even sheaths his sword in judgment bare : 
Witness this legend of a by-gone time, 

Itself a song, though yet untold in rhyme. 


Where stretches Egypt, and its gardens smile, 
Won from the desert of the lordly Nile, 
Famine and Pestilence went hand in hand, 
Of old, and ravaged that unhappy land ; 
For lo! the Nile, wherein its plenty lies, 
The fertilizing Nile forgot to rise: 
Day after day it lay, a sluggish flood, 
And slimy monsters wallowed in its mud. 
When spread the news, and ill news fly apace, 
A fearful panic seized the Moslem race ; 
For not alone its native tribes it fed, 
But all the East to Egypt looked for bread. 
In Cairo first, there most improvident, 
Then in the towns, and in the wandering tent, 
Under the palms, by many a shrunken well, 
Fainting they fell, and perished where they fell. 
At first they merely starved; but by and by 
A dread infection brooded in the sky : 
There was no time to starve, with every breath 
They drew in death, a tainted, loathsome death. 
All business ceased ; bazaars and mosques were closed ; 
Somewhere about his tower the muezzin dozed ; 
Was heard no more his ery, (it was too late !) 
“ There is no God, but God! Lo! God is Great!” 
No more the faithful bowed towards the East ; 
Was kept no more the Bairam’s sacred feast : 
(The fasts, alas! they could not help but keep !) 
The land was shrouded in a deathly sleep: 
You might have walked through Cairo, street by street, 
Nor met a soul; ’twere better not to meet 
The flying thief, the murderer abhorred, 
Or plague-struck beggars—such were those abroad. 


At length a Sheik remembered what was writ, 
(Through faith, not doubt, had he forgotten it, ) 
That ‘“ Children are the keys of Paradise ;” 

Also, that “ they alone are good and wise, 
Because their thoughts, their very lives are prayer.” 
He sought the mosque, summoned the people there, 
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Told them his thought, and made its meaning plain, 
That they by childish lips should pray again. 

’T was said, and done: the Emir gave command, 
And straight the muezzins sang it through the land. 


The hour was fixed at dawn ; at last dawn came: 
Slowly the sun arose, a globe of flame 
Struggling with blood-red clouds: in every street 


. Was seen a crowd, was heard the tramp of feet, 


Around the mosques they gathered with a sigh, 
Waiting to know if they should live, or die! 

The Imaums crowned the babes with early flowers, 
And bore them up the minarets and towers, 

Even to their topmost summits, where they stood, 
And saw the Pyramids, and Nile’s black flood, 

And Cairo at their feet, a breathless mass, 

Dying to hear them pray, and see what came to pass! 
It was a beautiful, but solemn sight, 

To mark the trembling children, robed in white, 
Painted against the red, and angry sky, 

Lifting their hands to Him who dwells on high. 
But there they stood, and there they knelt and prayed,— 
And from that hour the pestilence was stayed ; 

For while they prayed, there came a rush of wind 
That rent the clouds, and showed the sun behind ; 
They saw its broad, bright light, and seemed to hear 
The wave of palms, the flow of waters near : 

Ah, yes! “twas true; the Nile began to rise, 

As if its springs were fed from the benignant skies ! 
It rose, and rolled, and ran before the breeze, 

Its long waves furrowed like the stormy seas ; 

Its mud was swept away, its monsters sank ; 

It swayed and snapped the reeds along the bank ; 
Raging and roaring, rising higher and higher, 
Far-flaming in the sun, a sheet of windy fire! 

All wept for joy. And now there came a man 
Wild with good news ; he shouted as he ran— 

“‘ There is no God, but God! Lo! God is Great! 
There stands a row of camels at the gate, 

Laden for all with sacks of wheat and grain.” 


They fell upon their knees, and wept again : 
But they, the children, meek and undefiled, 
They strewed their flowers, and clapped their hands and smiled: 
Nor was there longer plague or famine there, 
Thanks be to God, who heard the children’s prayer ! 
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THE ADVANTAGE OF SMALL STATURE, 


We hold it for a self-evident proposition 
that Great Men are always small. In other 
words, greatness of mind and size of body 
are incompatible conditions. 

Does the reader doubt it? then will we 
undertake to prove our assertion, and to 
convince him clearly, unless he be a tall, 
large, portly (not to say porky) individual, 
that history, science and every day obser- 
vation go to confirm the correctness of our 
opinion. 

We are astonished that no one has be- 
fore this taken up the subject. If for no 
other reason, it should be done to encour- 
age the many small men who live on 
earth, cheering them with the knowledge 
of the vast intellectual statue attained by 
men of like size with themselves, and also 
to abate the pride, if not the stature of the 
sons of Anark, and keep them from look- 
ing down on men of lower height. 

Our purpose is to place things and per- 
sons on a proper level ; to raise the low, 
to pull down the high ; at once to level up 
and to level down. 

We wish to show how much men, take 
them all in all, are upon an equality, and 
how little cause of complaint even the 
shortest man has when compared with a 
six or seven footer. 

We shall prove how inecomparably supe- 
rior the man of brevity is to the man of 
longitude ; and while making the one feel 
as though he had been stretched to a high- 
er standard, we shall cause the other to 
shrink down, becoming smaller by de- 
grees and beautifully less, until he is al- 
most hidden in his own boots. 

If the advantages of shortness were 
enumerated they would fill a volume, and 
not a short one either. 

Indeed, so well known and highly es- 
teemed are those advatages, that men have 
received their name and designation from 
no other thing than this of being small. 
And let the reader take notice, that these 
names are the most ancient and therefore 
the most honorable; for man was first 
distinguished from his fellow man by 
some personal peculiarity, and named ac- 


cording to it ; after this, came those names 
which are derived from occupations, of 
which the numerous family of Smiths are 
an illustration. After these, as men be- 
came more compactly settled in commu- 
nities. and nations, came those names, last 
given, and strange to say most honored by 
some, we mean names derived from pla- 
ces and possessions, as Percy, Beverly, De 
Wilton, &., &., &. These have usur- 
ped most of the titles of honor; indeed 
we have Dukes of such a place, Counts of 
such another, Knights of this Manor and 
Squires of thatone. They have conquer- 
ed and driven away the first; the law of 
primogeniture not holding good in rela- 
tion to names. 

Or rather the good old Saxon terms to 
designate men, the Strong, the Wise, the 
Unready, &c., were as much subdued and 
deprived of place and power by the Nor- 
man names, as were their possessors of 
their native land. Indeed these Norman 
Baron, like other sailors, had no specific 
or peculiar names, but bore any title that 
came to hand ; and not only robbed others 
of their lands but even committed larceny 
on their names also. Landing first in 
France, they stole the country along the 
coast, managed to make the French king 
give them what they already had in pos- 
session, and which he, seeing it could not 
be recovered, generously permitted them 
to keep. A rough sea captain, who had 
probably been known as Jack or Bill, or 
possibly by some sea nickname, seizing on 
certain castles and lands, very soon adop- 
ted a title from his possession and became 
the Sire Jean De Neville, or Duke Guil- 
lanme De Percy and so on. The sons fol- 
lowed the father’s example, and when 
Duke William attacked the Saxons, he 
found a number of these young ‘ellows 
ready to fight hard for name and fortune, 
ready to take the lands and assume the 
designation, only transforming it into 
Norman French, of all the wealthy men 
of England. 

Thus was the change brought about ; 
grand larceny was committed upon the 
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Saxon possessions, and when the change 
was made from the English Edgar the 
Small, into the Norman Jean Le Petit, we 
may say that petty larceny was committed 
upon the Saxon names also. We utterly 
deny, however, that any honor ought to 
accrue to the holders of these names; 
they only indicate that the title was given 
to some needy adventurer, as a cloak for 
his sin, or a proof that he had stolen a 
possession not his own, and had either 
adorned his person with the altered name 
of the former proprietors, or with the de- 
signation of the estate. 

It would be far better to call the leader 
by the name of William the Burglar and 
designate his chief associates by names 
in character with their occupations, or 
with the fates which they at least deser- 
ved. We might then have, Sir John Hand- 
cuff, Duke Snatchall, the Marquis of Gal- 
lows, Sir Henry Jailbird, Herbert Ruin- 
orphan, Sir Guy De Slaughter, James Le 
Brute, the Earl of No lowell, Sir Hamen 
De Hanghigh, Roger Hardheart, Sir Wil- 
liam Mashhead, Sir George Plunderer, 
Walter Devilsown, Sir Thomas Hellgoer, 
the Duke of Murder, Sir Richard Stab- 
bing, Viscount Stealland, Henry Starve- 
poor, Marmaduke Doublefist, Robert Hit- 
hard, Frank Teartoplins, Walter Merci- 
less, John Lovegain, the Count of Split- 
head, and Sir Henry Noquarters. 

Such should be the titles of those who 
pride themselves on their noble descent, 
from the nameless and name-acquiring 
followers of Duke William. We return 
to the more ancient and honorable names 
of the early Saxons. And we especially 
speak of those derived from some bodily 
peculiarity, and chiefly those which indi- 
cate a degree of smallness in the person 
spoken of. 

And here we must guard the reader 
from an error into which he may fall, un- 
less our friendly pen comes to his aid. 
True we write with a genuine goose quill, 
yet this will be more suitable, and in fact 
very appropriate to the object in view. 

What we wish to caution against is this, 
that no one must suppose because the name 
given was one which has a meaning of 
smallness, littleness, &c., that it therefore 
follows as a matter of course that the per- 
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son so named was small in body or mind- 
We mean that it does not necessarily fol- 
low. Indeed, the terms used were doubt- 
less used as terms of endearment, dimi- 
nutions implying admiration and respect. 
Most commonly the name was given from 
the possession of an entirely opposite 
quality te that which it was designed to 
express. On the principle so well known, 
of lucus a non lucendo. Hence a man 
might be called Short, Small or Little, be- 
cause of his great strength or stature ; 
andas a means of distinguishing him from 
men of ordinary power and size. This 
we can prove historically as well as from 
our own experience ; and we will do so, 
after we have called the reader’s attention 
to one fact that stands out peculiar and 
unexplained, unless the assertion we have 
just made be true. 

It is this; there must haye been some 
tall and large men in ancient times when 
names were given to different persons, 
and then, as now, they were probably 
few in number compared with the man of 
men. This being admitted, whence comes 
it that we have no such names as Mr. 
Large, Mr. Big, Mr. Tall among us. 

How happens it that there is scarcely 
any name indicating great size or stature, 
when there are so many to indicate the 
opposite condition of body? We do not 
admit the name Tallman as any proof, for 
we doubt not that it was originally Tell- 
man, from a talking propensity possessed 
by the former ancestors of that family. 
Nor does the name of Mr. Stout at all in- 
validate our position, inasmuch as a small 
man may be thick and stoutly formed as 
well as, and far more likely than, a tall 
one. 

The fact remains uncontrovertible, un- 
less our explanation be received. And 
now to the proof; Alexander of Macedon 
was called the Great, although we are 
positively informed that he was a man of 
small stature; Frederick of Prussia was 
a little fellow, and the Great Napoleon 
was well called Le Petit Corporal, stand- 
ing no more than five feet, four inches, 
“‘ boots and all,” as Tom Thum says. We 
might multiply these by way of additional 
proof; but we will only detain the reader 
from the continuance of the general sub- 
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ject, by two more illustrations, and then 
we shall hurry on with a race-horse pace, 
and try and overtake our subject, lest it 
reach the gaol before us, and the reader’s 
convictions outride our performances. 

Once when that well known historical 
character, and deer lover of the wild wood, 
Robin Hood, was ranging along on the 
look out at once, for fat purses and fat 
venison, he encountered a fine looking 
youth seven feet in height and broad and 
stout in proportion. Robin liked to look 
upon a man, and never had he seen a 
better specimen of the race. 

Accosting him roughly, by way of trial, he 
soon found that the stranger was a match 
for him every way; he could bend his 
bow, whirl his quarter staff, run, wrestle, 
fight and sing with the best woodsman in 
the forest. 

Having earned Robin’s good will by 
first giving him a drubbing, and quite 
charmed him by some good hearty blows, 
well laid on with a cudgel, Robin urged 
him to become one of his band, and, on 
his consenting, enquired his name. 

The youth who was of good old Saxon 
lineage, replied that he was called John 
Little, from his size and strength; and 
Robin forthwith introduced him by this 
name among his followers. Of course 
they all had a jollification to welcome the 
new comer, and when they were all pretty 
well saturated with liquor, one of the 
sacrilegious scamps seized a bucket of 
water and pouring it liberally over the 
youth’s head and shoulders, shouted out, 
this child has hitherto been called John 
Little, hereafter he shall be known in the 
green wood by the name of Little John. 

We would give the reader our author’s 
name and chapter and page, for this quo- 
tation. if we had not just now forgotten 
them. However, we assure him that it is 
a quotation, and that we have not drawn 
upon our invention for our facts. If he 
doubts it, we will have quotation marks 
put round it; and if this does not con- 
vince him, we must complain gently that 
he is a very incredulous blockhead, to use 
no harsher term. If still in doubt, let him 
address a letter of inquiry to us, and we 
wil look over our authorities and show 
him that we lie under no mistake in this 
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matter. We should prefer a visit, how- 
ever, as we have a very peculiar method 
of convincing a man that he is in error 
when he ventures to differ from us. We 
have acquired it by long practice upon 
tough lads in following our vocation of 
school teacher. We call it the a posteort 
method. It is a very honorable practice; 
indeed we may as well say that it makes 
use of the very seat of honor itself; and 
although we have noticed that one may 
sometimes kick up while under this per 
suasive process, so great is the improve- 
ment, that no one rises from it without 
being smarter than he was before. Our 
address is John Small, Shorthouse, Little- 
dale, Minor Post Office, near the town of 
Lessing. 

We forgot to state, that after Poor Robin 
Hzod’s death, and after the band of wood 
rangers was broken up, and the country 
became too much under the control of 
kings and priests, that Little John re- 
sumed his old name—that is, threw a lin- 
gual somersault—and travelled into Scot- 
land, (our pen scorns the word fled) where 
he settled, married happily, had a nume- 
rous progeny, and where his desendants 
live to this present day. Some of his 
sons bore his real name; others assumed 
that of his forest life, and were called 
Little Johns. This was done because of 
their immense number. For it must be 
remembered that he was an archer, and 
therefore likely to have his quiver full of 
such arrows. One of his descendants was 
the redoubted Mr. Hugh Littlejohn, to 
whom Sir Walter Scott addressed those 
delightful Appendages of A Grandpapa. 
The honored yet humble writer of these 
pages is another ; he being nearly related 
on one side to the family who retained the 
name in all its original simplicity. He 
therefore feels himself, in some degree, 
related to Sir Walter Scott; although he 
has never been able to satisfy any one 
else of his claims to such relationship ; 
and indeed is somewhat puzzled to make 
it always clear to his own mind. It fre- 
quently requiring, that he should imbibe 
almost as large a quantity of good ale and 
ripe October, as was employed of water 
in the baptism of his remote ancestor, be- 
fore it becomes clear to his mind. And 
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then, strange to say, while his mind has 
acquired this wonderful power of discern- 
ing what was so difficult, and of making 
a ready solution to so intricate a problem, 
he finds himself utterly unable to commu- 
nicate by voice or writing what is so plain 
and lucid to his own understanding. He 
is of opinion that the effect of some of 
the sturdy blows, hit so hard by Robin 
Hood in his battle with Little John, have 
in some peculiar way descended to him as 
an hereditary possession; rendering him 
at times incapable of speech or motion, 
and thereby compelling him to fall under 
the table in a condition which he consid- 
ers somnambulistic ; but to which others, 
he is sorry to say, are so uncharitable as 
to give a harsher epithet. Indeed some 
go so far as to say that he possesses noth- 
ing of that peculiar hardness of head 
which, whether in cudgel playing or fla- 
gon emptying, was the glory of the green 
wood rangers, 

Let not the reader adopt this unchari- 
table doctrine, but let him believe with 
the writer, that this softness of the crani- 
um is the result of the blows inflicted on 
his ancestor’s head. Is not gout trans- 
missible, and may not, a stout sturdy port 
drinker escape the disease himself and 
send it on to a descendant who is too poor 
to indulge in strong potations? Nothing 
can be clearer or more satifactory. 

There is another trait showing how 
regular and perfect has been my descent 
from this renowned archer;. and which 
also goes far to prove the reality of my 
relationship to Sir Walter Scott. I still 
possess a fundness for the ancestral wea- 
pon, and occasionally indulge a little 
harmless recreation by drawing the long 
bow. 

The courteous reader will perceive, that 
having begun this article with all the 
pomp of the editorial We, our style has 
unconsciously glided into the individual I, 
until between first person singular, and 
first person plural, a spirit of confusion 
has grown up, that we know not whether 
I can allay ; or whether it is in our power 
for Me to do any thing whereby this de- 
fect in our style can be eradicated from 
my pages. The fact is, reader, it is a very 
hard task to speak individually, when all 
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the time I feel as though you were look- 
ing over my shoulder. And as | am 
surely writing for you and myself, to say 
nothing of the vast number, yet unborn, 
who shall hereafter turn over these pages 
with delight, it seems more natural some- 
times to slip in, the you andI, We, think 
so and so, by way of clinching the asser- 
tion and making it go down with posterity. 

Then beside that, I feel sometimes as 
though I was half a dozen people instead 
of a single one; and not exactly single 
either ; for being a married man, possess- 
ing a small quiver of my own, toler- 
ably full tuo, 1 can say of my wife and 
myself that we two are one, ani therefore 
use we or l as it seems best to me or us, 
Not being fleshy there is no resemblance 
to two single gentlemen rolled into one ; 
and being peaceably disposed (indeed I 
confess it sul resa, somewhat in awe of 
Mrs. S., and very affectionately conducted 
toward the little s. s., her children and 
mine, ) we are in no likelihood of being in 
the condition of the sailor’s family. He, 
poor fellow, found more storms at home 
than he did abroad upon the mighty deep; 
and when the parson who married him, 
reproved him for not living more peacea- 
bly with his wife, reminding him that they 
wereone; Jack answered, yes, your honor, 
and if you heard us sometimes, you would 
think we were twenty. 

Beside these reasons for using the first 
person plural and the first person singu- 
lar indiscriminately, there is another and 
a better reason still. We were unfortu- 

nately brought up in a city, and therefore 
being a cockney, I cannot, like Mr. Sami- 
vel Veller, mind my wee’s. 

We shall therefore go on and speak 
plurally or singly as the humor pleases 
us. If the we be used, let the reader im- 
agine that it is spoken in our collective 
capacity, and that we speak his m nd as 
well as our own. Certainly if the eyes 
could speak, and they have a language, 
although a voiceless one, they would not 
use I by itself I, but we. Now as this 
page is addressed to numerous eyes (I’s); 
every one of which is a reader of it, we 
hope they will agree to let the matter rest, 
as I, in my judgment, shall decide. Or if 
it should chance, that we, speaking au- 
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thoritatively and therefore autocratically, 
should use the singular pronoun, let the 
reader remember that I am a singular 
person and am fond of solitude and solil- 
oquy. 

They will therefore let my I’s alone, and 
attend sedulously to taking beams enough 
to build a house with out of their own. 

I have asserted that names indicating 
smallness were often given to persons re- 
markable for strength and size. An in- 
stance own recollection. 
The strongest man we ever saw (many 
saw him beside myself, reader) was a man 
six feet, six inches high, yet so broadly 
built that his stature seemed low when not 
compared with other men. 

He was so powerful, that he could take 
a sack of salt and pitch it with ease into 
a warehouse door feet from the 
ground. Yet this giant answered to the 
title, and was universally known by the 
name of Baby Jimmy. In early ages 
when names were descriptive, and when 
a man’s descendants often carried in their 
names a proof of their descent, this man’s 
children might have been called Babyson, 
and thus a soubriquet would have been 
perpetuated to the astonishment of after 
ages. 

One thing then has been certainly de- 
monstrated, that one benefit of a short 
man with a name indicative of his stature 
is, that he has an ancient and therefore 
highly honorable name. 

Another thing may be inferred, that 
where a small named man represents as 
he commonly does, a large and stately an- 
cestor, he may be said to have condensed 
within himself all the excellencies of his 
great forefathers. 

To be in fact, a duodecimo edition, with 
finely cut modern type and elegant bind- 
ing, of a clumsy ancient folio, long since 
worm-eaten. 


occurs in my 
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Convenient, compact, com- 
fortable, handy (as opposed to the other, 
which may be considered shelfy or tably) 
it presents all the difference between the 
modern Minnie Rifle and the ancient 
matchlock, which required one man to 
hold it, and another to fire it. For in- 
stance, (my modesty almost forbids me to 
mention it, and I would not do so, if it 
was not likely that some thick-headed 
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reader would never find it out for himself: 
and I like for every one to have his prop- 
er share of self-appreciation, ) for instance 
then, I offer myself. Lineally descended 
from the days of Robin-Hood; that is, 
being a child, or rather a grand child, of 
the good old times; with an ancestorfamed 
for his skill with the long bow; closely 
related to Sir Walter, in fact being on 
this side the water a sort of representative 
of his, I possess thus an hereditary right 
to feel as though within my single person 
rested all the prowess of my ancestors, 
real and collateral. 

Therefore reader do I expect that you 
will treat me with deference, and not 
sneer in that abominable manner, when I 
hint that the mantle of the wizard of the 
North has fallen on my shoulders. Nor 
need you remind me that I look like Da- 
vid with Saul’s armor about him, or like 
a child who has stolen his father’s 
cloak, and stick ; 


hat, 
who foes thwack- 
ing about among the china, stumbling 


and 


over his garments and tripping himself 
up in his zealous efforts to make himself 
out a man, 

If the mantle is too long, cannot I have 
a tuck put in it; and after all, that will 
be nothing more than transforming a 
plaid into kilts. I have an hereditary 
reason why I should be treated with def- 
erential respect, and why you especially 
should bend before me; because, my ar- 
row-sending forefathers were accustomed 
to have Yew bend before them to some 
purpose and with great frequency. 

To return however to our subject, we 
assert that most of the great men of earth 
have been, physically considered, small in 
person and stature. 

And here, to save ourselves some trou- 
ble, we refer the reader to De Quincey’s 
writings, where convincing proof can be 
found that the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans were, as nations, middle if not small 
sized races. No one can read the mass of 
proof collected by him upon this question, 
or listen to the various probabilities which 
he offers without being convinced that the 
race of ancient heroes, statesmen, warri- 
ors, orators and writers were men of mod- 
erate stature, and as a race would now be 
considered undersized. 
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One proof he has not offered, and we 
now add it to the many ingenious ones 
which he has adduced, 

It is, that the peculiarity of the life of 
the ancients was that it was passed in 
cities; the city was the state, and no citi- 
zen lived commonly out of the walls of 
his city. Now, the laws of nature being 
the same everywhere, this life must have 
had the same effect then which it has at 
the present day; and we observe that a 
family which has lived for two or three 
generations in a city, is very apt to be- 
come short, or to speak in common lan- 
guage, duck-legged. Natare wisely pro- 
vides no more than is necessary; and as 
a man is born in town to walk along 
smooth streets, with no high obstacle to 
climb up or over, it follows that there is 
no necessity for long legs in town, and 
hence they are not provided. 

The greatest height to be attained is 
that of a curbstone or a flight of steps, 
and nature has wisely adopted means to 
ends, or ends to means would perhaps be 
better. In other words, the legs of men 
born in cities, are exactly suited for step- 
ping across gutters, and hence no great 
length of limb is necessary. Doubtless if 
we elevated our curbstones, there would 
be, in the course of a generation or two, 
& corresponding increase of the lower ex- 
tremity among the mass of citizens. That 
is to say, the height of the people would 
be increased by their growing downwards; 
the only instance where a downward ten- 
dency would cause an elevation of the 
species. We see how long legged coun- 
try folks are, especially mountaineers ; 
they have to stride over rocks, climb steep 
hills and make use of the stilts which na- 
ture has furnished them in a variety of 
ways. 

Sailors again are rather short of lower 
limb. A boy is sent to sea very early, 
and there being no use for long legs to 
stride over a ship’s deck, or to climb the 
rigging, nature spends all her power of 
growth in thickening and toughening the 
body and not in stretching it out. That 
is to say, Jack grows in latitude and not 
in longitude. 

We are more particular in giving this 
reason, because some might imagine that 
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there was some affinity between the sailor 
and other aquatic birds or bipeds. We 
assert, however, that he is duck-legged, 
not because he lives on the water, (for if 
this was the cause he would be web-fvot- 
ed also,) but only from the fact that on 
board ship long legs are of no use, and 
consequently are not served out to sailors. 

Indeed he has no point of resemblance 
to the bird we have spoken of; for al- 
though he uses a good deal of Duck in 
making trowsers and jackets, and may 
therefore be in some sense a Canvass 
Back, yet he is not edible, and would prove 
a tough morsel to any one who attempted 
to take a bite out of him. Certainly if 
he resembled in flavor the bird of canvass, 
then cannibalism would be voted no crime. 

The ancients then, living in cities, were 
necessarily a short-legged people; and 
thus I have the whole force of antiquity 
and all the powerful sanction of the good 
old times in my favor. ‘To proceed, how- 
ever, from generals to particulars, | assert 
that almost, if not all the great men of 
Greece and Rome, of whose stature any 


mention has been made, f 


were men 0Oi 


small or moderate size. Alexander, Ce- 
sar, Agesilaus, Solon, Socrates, are but a 
few of them ; take down Plutarch’s Lives 
and glance over it to see how often he 
speaks of his heroes being of small frame 
and how rarely he alludes to size in any 
one worthy of a high place in history. 
Glance over the history of the Middle 


Ages, when size of body seems to have 


been valued as indicating that personal 


strength, so necessary in an age of single 
combats; we find few men really great. 
Charlemagne and Alfred stand out most 
prominently. Weadmit in all his great- 
ness, both of body and mind, the deserved 
reputation which the first has established. 
Yet in the dazzli 


ry,we are apt to iorget that he was mere- 


ig brilliancy of his glo- 


ly the successor, and the follower of his 
father, Pepin Le Bref, or the Little, whe 
not only cleared the way for him, but 
marked out and constructed much of the 
road which he travelled so gloriously. 
Alfred’s size is not mentioned in terms of 
praise by any biographer; had he been a 
man of great stature, we should have 
heard enough of it on every hand. 
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Caunte, the Dane, who only wanted a 
few more years of life among the civili- 
zing influences of christianity to have 
rendered him the first man and monarch 
of Europe, was notoriously a person of 
small size and slender frame. William, 
the Conqueror, was a big bastard, who 
deserved to be hanged and quartered for 
his high handed robberies. 

But enough of history ; let the reader 
look for himself and he will be convinced ; 
and if he has not time or inclination, let 
him take my word for the truth of the 
observation. 

So commonly was this truth regarded 
among the Romans, that it passed into a 
proverb - tibi Parcae, Membra granda 
dant, eges mentis; that is, if the Fates 
have given you a big body, you will want 
mind! And proverbs, we know, contain 
the concentrated wisdom of a community. 
They arise from the repeated observation 
of the truth, dnd are preserved in the 
form of axioms or aphorisms. 

Wise men have delighted in coining and 
in using them, from Solomon down to 
Sancho Panza! Altering an old proverb, 
I say, let me make the proverbs of a peo- 
ple, and I care not who makes the laws. 
More truth would be expressed by the 
one than by the other, as well as a more 
faithful representation given of public 
opinion and of national characteristics. 

One of the most common methods of as- 
certaining the stature of ancient races, 
that by measuring the length of the skel- 
etons, is wanting in the case of the Greeks 
and Romans. 

They burned their dead and crowded 
the bones and ashes into urns; and had 
not Vesuvius burned up a few towns for 
us, and preserved the bodies of some of 
the inhahitants buried in dust and mud, 
we should not have been able accurately 
to know the stature of the ancients. 

These remains, however, prove that the 
Roman was a man of small or of middie 
height. And as the same proof has been 
derived in regard to the Egyptians from 
an inspection of the mummies, we claim 
that all antiquity is in our favor. 

We, have spokeu of some of the great 
men of ancient times who were small in 
person ; there was one who stood among 
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the very first in point of greatness and 
who was not only a man of small stature, 
but who also assumed a name indicating 
his personal appearance. We allude to 
Saul of Tarsus, that scholar, preacher, 
traveller and organizer of the church, the 
devoted friend and perfect gentleman. 
He was low in stature, and his fine soul 
was too large for the frame that contained 
it. His name, Paulus, is taken from the 
Latin, and means the Little or the Small. 
It was a practical proof of his humility. 

But we have not yet enumerated the 
advantages which belong to a diminished 
stature. 

Consider how economical it is to be 
short. Most of those great men, called 
Political Economists, are short in person, 
if notin speech or name. Take Adam 
Smith, the chief and first of the tribe: 
there was a man of brevity for you. 

A short man will not require so large 
a house, or such extensive clothing, as a 
man of tall frame. His tailor’s bill is 
therefore likely to be short. 

Nor is he so likely to suffer from the 
weather, as he has a smaller surface ex- 
posed to its action. 

In truth, one of minute stature feels 
at once any intrusion of the elements, 


whereas a tall man often d 


oes not know 
when his far off feet are cold. These big 
fellows are like big houses and tall chim- 
neys, which rattle and shake and fall 
down under the influence of a high wind; 
the smaller ones resemble substantial one 
story dwellings, which are not only more 
comfortable, but which stand more firmly 
on their foundations. 

A short man is more modest than a 
large one; and this, although it may ex- 
cite a smile of incredulity in my reader, 
(because it has been so generally obser- 
ved that these small compact men are 
busy, bustling, not to say fussy fellows, ) 
can nevertheless be demonstrated to be 
true. Forasmall man cannot think so 
much of himself as a large one; he is not 
much to think of, it is a physical impos- 
sibility. And when aman does not think 
much of himself, it follows that he is a 
man of merit and modesty. 

Besides being more modest, he is also 


more courageous. Ina battle, either pub 
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lic or private, that is to say one fought on 
his own account or one fought on account 
of others, he has many and great advan- 
tages. 

The ball which would decapitate a tall 
man will only raise the hair and conse- 
quently the “dander” of a small one. A 
bayonet thrust at his breast would pass 
over the shoulder, whilst he could pom- 
mel his antagonist soundly in the short 
ribs. As to the running part of a sol- 
dier’s business, I mean the running away, 
he is invaluable, for he cannot run, and, 
therefore, must fight. 

It is well known that if a few soldiers 
be placed in a large fortress to defend it, 
they become disheartened by the very 
magnitude of the undertaking; and so 
courage which is scattered over an im- 
mense carcass, having so much to do, be- 
comes easily discouraged and is very apt 
to desert by oozing out at the finger end, 
like that of Bob Acres. 

In truth, a short man is at once more 
brave and more kind than a big one; for 
he can more readily put his hand into his 
pocket to help the needy, or his fist into 
the countenance of an antagonist by way 
of expressing dissatisfaction at any of his 
opinions. That is, he can be either char- 
itable or uncharitable, as the humor takes 
him; and he must change often, for what- 


ever he is, he can be nothing long. Con- 


sider, too, the advantages which he pos- 
sesses in case of accident. A 
car meets with an obstacle, and the shock 
which sends a small man out of the reach 


railroad 


of danger, precipitates a large one upon 
the track. A steamboat bursts her boil- 
er, and the explosion sends the little fel- 
low so high that before his return all 
danger is over; Mr. Fortystone is also 
sent up, but he goes in separate parcels, 
and on his return it would puzzle all the 
doctors in Paris to put him comfortably 
together again. 

Again, on the score of health, it is pre- 
ferable to be short; for how can a short 
man have a long sickness; it is a contra- 
diction in terms. 

The well known fact that small men 
are more active and industrious than long 
and large ones is due to this cause; that 
in those men of big bodies their blood 
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has so far to go that it soon becomes tired, 
and hence laziness results. Tall men are 
like tall houses, the upper stories are the 
worst furnished ; the garrets are empty 
and dusty. 

Consider and take an example from the 
trees which grow around us. Those 
which bear fruit are low and small; the 
forest trees spring up to a great height. 
The sturdy oak of which ships are made 
is stout and short; the useless poplar is 
tall and soft; like most tall men it has 
done nothing else but grow. The vine of 
which good wine is made must be trim- 
med and trained on low frames; the olive 
is a tree of small stature. The plants 
which we use as food do not grow on tall 
stems ; they are humble, lowly, small and 
valuable. 

Consider again the animals which are 
best for food; how much more delicious 
a partridge is than an ostridge, how much 
more delicate the hind quarter of a suck- 
ing pig than the same part of a horse; 
and how vastly superior the flavor of the 
oyster to that of the whale. 

All nature teaches and confirms 
truth of the adage, 


the 


“Man wants but /Jittle here below, 
Nor wants that little /ong.”’ 


Again, I appeal to any small man to 
say if he has not time and again felt in 
his own case, what was s0 concisely ex- 
plained by the sturdy Scot, when he was 
reproached with being “‘a wee fellow;” 
“Tam a little mon, but I’ve got a big 
sperrit.”’ 

Or still better, because so characteristic 
of the people, ’twas the reply of the Yan- 
kee, when twitted upon his brevity of stat- 
ure by half a dozen tall strapping fel- 
lows. 

They asked him how he felt 
such giants; prompt came the an 
“like a gold dollar among six 
worth the whole of you.” 
Intellectually considered, tl 


shortness has the advantage, for 


man 

it is im- 
possible for him, however stupid, to |} 
big fool, whereas a large man canno 
anything else. 


Again, wits are necessarily 
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stature; for brevity is the soul of wit. 
thus a man may have witty legs or a wit- 
ty nose, things hitherto supposed impos- 
sible. And a man who is unfortunate 
enough to be long tongued cannot be also 
witty. A long headed man, however 
wise, cannot, on this principle, possess 
wit. 


Why did God make the gems so small 
And why so huge the granite, 

Save that God meant mankind should set 
The greatest value on it. 


The best goods are always put up in 
the smallest parcels; gold, diamonds, 
pearls, silks, &c., as compared with clay, 
freestone and lindsey woolsey prove this. 

A great deal more is always made of a 
baby entering a family for the first time 
than of an adult. 

And these same babies, which are so 
highly esteemed at first, (valued like a 
squalling mass of gold and jewels) begin 
to be disregarded and thought less of, as 
they grow up into big hulking fellows. 
They run rapidly down the sliding scales 
of valuation, varying from gold through 
silver, copper, and brass down to iron. 
Thus representing verily and truly what 
the poets feigned by the age of gold and 
the age of iron. 

Take the parts of the body, we value 
most the smaller parts or organs; the 
head is certainly considered superior to 
the trunk, and the eye or the tongue is 
preferred before the rest, even of the 
head. The hand is better than the leg ; 
and of all the parts of the hand that 
which gives man his peculiar power as a 
skilful workman, that which enables him 
to subdue all animals, and in which his 
real excellence consists, is the thumb. 
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Now, having got this subject to our 
finger ends, it is time we come to an end 
ourselves. Doubtless our readers have 
thought that we should have concluded 
so small a discussion of so brief a matter 
long since, and will therefore consider 
that in closing now we have not come to 
an untimely end. 

We found this matter, like a lawyer’s 
brief, often not so small a thing as one 
might imagine. 

Seriously, however, and by way of 
apology for my length of explanation, 
anatomists tell us that the heart, the 
lungs and the brain are about of an equal 
size in all men, no matter what their 
stature may be; a small man may there- 
fore think, act, and speak, to 
advantage as a larger one. 


as much 


Indeed he can speak, &c., to more ad- 
vantage, for he has a smaller carcass to 
animate with nervous power, and his 
blood having a shorter course to run and 
less to do elsewhere, can more readily 
reach and vivify his organs of thought, 
of speech and of action. 

Animated by this belief we have spo- 


ken as we have done on this subject. 


Our tall readers will condemn, our 
short ones will applaud us. 
We are content: for we have on our 


side the men of wit and the men of ac- 
tion, we have all the children and all the 
women; for God has wisely made this— 
the last, best, least part of creation— 
smaller than man, that she might rule 
over him as she always does. 

The world has been governed by aprons 
ever since the days of Adam and Eve; 
and even this is symbolical, for the apron 
is the smallest part of the dress. 





WE THREE. 


BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


We stood beneath the welcome shade 

Of an old pear tree in its prime, 
We three; a young and lovely maid 

As ever hailed the summer-time— 
The other much less beautiful, 

More thoughtful in her earnest mien— 
But both were true and dutiful— 

Each side stood one, and I between. 


Lf. 


They carved their names upon the bark 
} 


Of that old tree, whose shadows lay 
In trembling masses, rich and dark, 

Upon the grass, and round our way 
It was a pleasant dreamy hour 

We whiled away that afternoon; 
And silently we felt its power, 


A listening to the leaves’ sweet tun 
iI. 
The dark fringe drooping from the lid, 


O’ershadowing eyes of violet hue; 
Thesnowy bosom sweetly hid 
A young heart beating warm and true; 
Each graceful motion of her hand 
And fair round arm, a study made; 
The soft cheek by the zephyrs fann’d, 
Wore rich degrees of light and sh: 
LV. 
The golden tresses lightly hung 
O’er her fair shoulders, soft and whit 
Back from a sweet face careless flung— 
A being radiantly bright! 
In all young girlhood’s joy and pride, 
She carved with gra 
a T turned ay ay my face and sighed, 


“Would she might e’er remain the sam: 


The other maiden worked away! 
Her face was sadder, plainer far; 
While the prevailing tints were gray, 


She had no beauty Time could mar! 


Vou. XXITI—15 
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Each marked her name upon the tree, 


In letters legible and plain; 


The forms of both I clearly see, 


But we may never meet again. 


VI. 


As there we met, beneath the shade 


Of that old pear-tree in its prime, 
We three, a young and lovely maid 


As ever hailed the summer-time 





And one, although less beautiful, 


More thoughtfal in her earnest mien, 


But both were true and dutifal— 
As there they stood, and I between. 


Harrrorp, Conn. 





THE 


It will, perchance, set some of my rea- 
ders in a puzzle to discover what connex- 
ion can exist between fashion and philos- 
ophy, especially those who are apt to con- 
found terms, and imagine that philosophy 
can only be applied in the vulgar sense. 
That so profound a word should be used 
to designate any of the follies of society, 
may appear a little anomalous, Most 
have heard of the fashionable philosophy 
of modern times, which, after all, is a 
complete misnomer, if philosophy be to 
be used but in one sense. Carp not, gen- 
tlemen, at terms; two and éwo do not al- 
ways make four, in spite of Cocker—at 
least, if political economists know any 
thing at all, and many a seeming contra- 
diction may be resolved into a consistent 
whole. ‘Old improbabilities,” says a 
late writer, ‘are become modern proba- 
bilities,” and the philosophy of fashion 
may be comprehended in an analysis of 
the prominent characteristics of a nume- 
rous sect of the community :—marry! 
proceed we then analytically. 

To catch “the Cynthia of the minute,” 
to depict the ever-shifting Proteus uni- 
versally worshipped by the most ardent of 


PHILOSOPHY 


OF FASHION.* 


votaries, to define with fidelity its multi 
form transmutations, and the flickering 
hues that sparkle around the idol, coming 
and going like the ebb and flow of the 
ocean, would be a vain task for pen and 
pencil united. Some painters complete a 
picture by only delineating the striking 
parts in a bold manner, and flinging into 
undefined shadow those to which 
art is unequal—thus by bold and promi 


their 


nent outlines the original is easily recog- 
nised. This must be our stratagem, we 
must hit off a sketchy draught, and leave 
the filling up to imagination, that best of 
finishers. Custom, then, is styled “the 
law of fools,” 
denominated their religion. 


and fashion may be truly 
Custom must 
approve of fashion, in the same way as 
my Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench tells the world that the law 
must approve of the religion of the state. 
Nothing but what is so approved ean be 
tolerated,—and as unlucky dissenters in 
opinion, from what statutes make religion, 
are not allowed to propagate their opin- 
ions, fashion, unless tolerated by custom, 
is put beyond the pale of adoption, made 
liable to pains and penalties, and finally 


* From the New Monthly Magazine, Vol. 5. 
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driven into obscurity, Thus the hereti- 
cal attempts made by presumptuous indi- 
viduals of the supreme bon ton to launch 
a mode have been many; but in spite of 
every effort, if custom have withheld her 
patronage, it has perished in neglect. I 
recollect when Lady Arcot, just arrived 
from India, with all the notoriety of 
wealth and the sanguine hope of a fash- 
ionable of the first water, endeavoured to 
introduce palanquins for visiting or shop- 
ping in a London summer, by no means 
a bad scheme; many stood and admired 
her equipage, but the thing would not 
take. On the other hand, a noble lord, 
a few years ago, cut off the skirts of his 
coat, and, outré as he appeared, the fash- 
ion was universally adopted ; the rage for 
shorn garments spread like a pestilence, 
and did not cease until another fashion, 
perhaps equally extravagant, “‘ pushed it 
from its stool.” Fashion has numerous 
attendants in her temple— 








every sort 

Of gymnic artists, wrestlers, riders, runners, 

Jugglers, and dancers, antics, mummers, 
mimics, 


messengers too that go up and down the 
whole range of her empire with unweary- 
ing activity, and search out novelties, to 
satisfy her insatiable demands. Her ex- 
tremest votaries are nearly always in the 
ranks of weak intellect, while every fool 
of a particular class in life is a certain 
devotee. How degrading is this devotion 
of mankind toa reasonless phantom ; yet 
how mysterious in its origin! Youth with 
its generous sympathies catches the con- 
tagion, and the aged, in spite of experi- 
ence, are as much wedded to it as the 
young. <A great portion of the cold 
heartlessness of the many. is owing to the 
practice of duplicity and insincerity in- 
stilled by fashionable manners, arising 
from the constant efforts of men to appear 
what they are not, and to hide undera 
glozing courtesy, envy, hatred, “and all 
uncharitableness.” An air of fashion 
borne by many honourable individuals, 
it must be granted, sets off the innate 
good principles they possess ; such would 
scout fashion if she made them hypo- 
crites—they are what they seem, they 
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mean all they say—they may be trusted. 
But how few is the number of such as 
confer honour upon fashion, not fashion 
upon them! Yet all must more or less 
adopt a portion of it to pass current in 
the world with,—as in taking our neces- 
sary food we must ever swallow some por- 
tion of a deleterious poison. The wise 
must therefore follow fashion at a sober 
distance, while its intoxicated disciples 
press close on its heels, and try to hug 
themselves in its harlequin garments. 
There is no object on earth so vapidly 
disagreeable as your superlative man of 
fashion, encounter him under any circum- 
stances. I do not mean the well-bred 
gentleman, but him of the bastard breed, 
who is the reverse in character—yet is he 
at the acme of exalted life. Meet him in 
the drawing-room or at the dinner-table, 
in the theatre or on the street, he is a nui- 
sance, an object for the contempt rather 
than the detestation of the wise. He is 
proud ; but his is not the pride of prin- 
ciple or the weakness of high birth, 
which latter, considering the fallibility 
of human nature, may sometimes be ex- 
cused, when he who shews it has better 
qualities to weigh it down. It is the in- 
flation of self-consequence, from the im- 
aginary possession of every thing superi- 
or to other men. He is as mean in solic- 
itation, as he is insolent in triumph. 
Does he make a request of you, he makes 
it like a “fawning greyhound,” with a 
“deal of candied courtesy.’”—You in- 
stantly think with the peer in addressing 
Sir Plume, that it is a pity— 


“Who speaks so well should ever speak in 
099 


vain! 


The honey of Nestor without the wisdom 
hangs on his lips. He is insinuatingly 
persuasive: talks of “immense obliga- 
tions” and “ grateful feelings,” while he 
is circumventing you, as he imagines, by 
his stratagems of speech, or a downright 
lie or two, if nothing else will serve his 
turn; all which you easily see through, 
but must not quarrel with for fear of the 
The 


next day at Lady W.’s he will not recog- 


ultima ratio with a man of honour! 


nise you. Vanity is his reigning passion; 
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though they have the consolation left of 
reflecting, that they serve each other 
alike—d fourbe, fourbe et demi, and that 
all are equally destitute of what none 
can pers nify in good earnest. How 
heart-sickening is all this? how doubly 
valuable does it make sincerity and real 
friendship! How “stale, flat, and un- 
profitable’ are these usages to him who 
reflects on the nobler destinies of man— 
if what he may be, of what he « ught to 
be! of what he has been! How little, 
after all, of what is worthy the intellect- 
ual man prevails even in this refined age! 
Let those who are smitten with the frip- 


; ; . , 
ry and tter of the haute monde peen 
i i 


behind the thin veil drawn before its de- 
formities, and then desire to be of it with 
‘what appetite they may.” Some urge 
in its defence that all these matters are 
well understood in modern intercourse ‘ 
and that, therefore, there is no insincer- 
ity. But all cannot be comprehended, or 
who would thanklessly toil in a sickly 
I ursuit, and “‘ make pale their cheeks’’ at 
the midnight orgies of fashion, conscious 
of its folly? The truth is 


wh 


1 c 
; that a tew to 


m it has become necessary from cus- 
tom, at length see its emptiness ; but, 
having been caught in its orbit, t! ey are 
retained there in ite f themselves. 


Wh » that | f ] Cit j } . urse and re- 


fined conversation, such as the French are 
famous for, but which our fashionables 
know little about, could enjoy an English 
rout?—they might go, but they would 
quit it in disgust. Yet there Fashion 
] 


” 
‘ 


it is 
true; but not the less glittering her 


revels: ‘‘joyless and unendeared, 
sphere on that account to her disciples— 
not the less attractive to those whose no- 
tion of the highest human pleasure is to 
exhibit, 


—_—_————_ their gaily gilded trim 
Quick glancing to the sun. 


The rout is the carnival of fashionable 
life, and is adapted to the meanest capac- 
ity in its ceremonies. Itis a well-dressed 
mob, with much of a mob’s practice in 
elbowing, shuffling, cramming, whisper- 
ing, and idle confabulation. Yet how im- 
portant.is a rout! For weeks the house 
of the receiver is in a course of prepara- 


tion for it. Carpenters, pai 
tioners, chandlers, upholsté 
ven knows who, are } 
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ladyship’s and his lordship’s parties. At 
length not one half remain, and a con- 
fined corner may be found about one in 
the morning to commence quadrilling— 
ennuyants still retire, and the number of 
“twinkling feet” increases. The dance 
is kept alive until the fifth or sixth hour, 
though it did not commence until after 
three hours’ standing, jostling, and fa- 
tigue, had well nigh exhausted the pow- 
ers of the more tender portion of the vis- 
itants. About six o’clock the remnant 
of company retire from sultry rooms to 
their cold carriages and the morning air, 
beauty’s eternal foe, to doze on their fe- 
verish couches till an hour or two after 
the meridian of day. This is a rout, the 
maximum of enjoyment !—the elysium of 
the gay—the revel of fashion! Haply, 
for the first time, some lovely girl of 
eighteen from the healthful country— 
some “‘cynosure of neighbouring eyes” 
at her father’s mansion, has visited Lon- 
don, and in the slang term, “come out” 
at this very entertainment—fresh in col- 
our as the morning rose, having eyes that 
lighten with mild and modest radiance, a 
form like Psyche’s, all animation, tem- 
pered by refined manners—a heart and 
disposition sincere, confiding, truth it- 
self—hither she has come, to be initiated 
into a way of life that must reverse all 
her better habitudes. From this evening 
the languor of fashionable existence, 
slowly at first, but not the less sure, will 
begin to steal over her frame. Her ver- 
meil beauty of cheek will fade into pal- 
lor, her limbs will lose their firmness and 
become flaccid, her simplicity and can- 
dour of manners will be exchanged for 
coquetry and art, every unsophisticated 
charm will be no more. In a season or 
two she will be the pale, artificial, languid 
victim of town dissipation. If the heat 
of apartments not a tenth part large 
enough for the company that enters them 
to breathe freely in, the want of accus- 
tomed sleep, the warmth of a London 
bed in certain seasons of the year, the 
rising not with the lark but the owl, wear 
not out life itself, still the countenance, 
it will too soon be said, 


—— is charming now no more ; the bloom is fled, 
The lilies languid, and the roses dead. 
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Numerous are the victims offered upon 
the altar of Fashion—the Moloch of Bri- 
tain, the devourer of her children. Con- 
sumption, in the Metropolis, at present 
snatches more victims than at any former 
period; and its prey are, for the most 
part, the young, the beautiful, and the 
gay! 

When late hours are proved to be so 
prejudicial to health, and we have so 
much time in the day for enjoyment, the 
evil might be remedied were it not that 
Fashion, like Comus, pertinaciously ex- 
claims: ‘‘What have we with day to do?” 
but, alas! one might as well 


Send our precepts to Leviathan 
To come on shore— 


as by the deductions of sober sense change 
a particle of the mode! Ere I conclude, 
I must mention the present fashion of nu- 
merous dinner-parties. What Babel con- 
fusion reigns over them! The ancients 
understood such things better, and built 
theatres for the crowd, but kept their 
houses open to their friends, who, they 
well knew, could be but few in number 
really worthy the name. Never less than 
the Graces, nor more than the Muses,’ 
was their established rule. They loved 
social intercourse, and preferred seeing 
friends every day to feasting a mob once 
a year. We cannot afford a plate or two 
for our friends daily, because we must 
give large dinner-parties at such and such 
times ; and thus we starve our friend- 
ship to fatten our ostentation—*“ Out 
upon such half-faced fellowship!’ De- 
fend me from dinners in the fashions and 
routs @ la mode! Give me the dance, 
merry from the heart—the conviviality of 
health and reason—the 
grace and simplicity in pleasure—inter- 
est instead of indifference—sparkling wit 
instead of frivolity—innocent mirth of 
the heart in place of that which is faint 
and sickly on the lips— 


communion of 


Give me a look, give me a face, 

That makes simplicity a grace ; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free : 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 
Than all the adulteries of art, 

That strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 
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But every thing fashionable is constrain- 
ed and servile; to be an adept, as Riche- 
lieu told Corneille, one must possess un 
esprit de suite, for Fashion takes her tone 
from the titled ones of the earth; your 
courtiers are always slaves of the mode; 
and in fashion the example of the great- 
est “ bestrides the earth like a Colossus.” 

I might trace fashion in a thousand 
other shapes—in operas, at watering- 
places, through town and country; but I 
wiil only briefly notice it in one more. 
The natural desire of the fairer part of 
creation is to please the other sex, and 
this accounts for the extreme love of 
fashion among men. What less than life 
would it cost a lady of the ton, to be ob- 
liged to dress for the remainder of her 
days like a quaker? The worship of the 
goddess of “many colours” is, however, 
more venial in woman than in man. 
From the earliest time ocean has been 
dived into, deserts crossed, mines ran- 
sacked, invention tortured, and art only 
not quite exhausted, to minister to her 
wants and changes. A female 12 months 
behind the mode, would be considered as 
outlandish as a mermaid. A man, if he 
be a gentleman, may wear a one-year-old 
coat and pass well enough in society ; but 
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a lady, in a dress completely out, would 
be scorned and shunned, ridiculed and 


slandered. The ladies formerly had a 
doll imported monthly from Paris, when 
that city léd the fashion. This waxen 
beauty was the sylph that gave her aid— 


To change a flounce, or add a furbelow, 


on the garments of all England’s daugh- 
ters:—it was Fashion’s graven image. 
The attachment of the fair to fashion, to 
operas,and * * * * ————— 
But I must hold my pen—lI see a lovely 
face approaching my writing table—it 
already frowns upon me for beginning 
my last paragraph—it asks me upbraid- 
ingly how I can presume to censure its 
idol, and flutters past me repeating— 


Poor moralist! and what art thou! 
* * * * * t 


Thy joys no glittering female meets, 
No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets, 
No painted plumage to display ; 


and archly concludes, with mortifying 
emphasis in an old man’s ear, 


We frolic while "tis May ! 











TO MARY. 
SELECTED FROM TEE POEMS OF THE LATE HENRY ELLEN. 


I asked of her a simple song, 
And as her snowy fingers flew, 


The music rose, now rich and strong, 


Now low and plaintive grew. 


Her soft voice in its mellow swell, 


From the sweet prelude soared away ; 
Entranced I listened as it fell 


A show’r of music spray. 


I gazed upon her artless face, 
And saw it dimpled o’er with smiles ; 


Ah! it was full of nameless grace 


And girlhood’s winning wiles. 
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The song she sang—a simple thing— 
Since then has in my mem’ry been, 
As sky lark lost on soaring wing 


Is heard altho’ unseen. 


[he song—a touching song indeed— 
A loving woman’s song of love— 


Most rightly won my highest meed— 


| 
| 
| 
: 


All songs it seem’d above! 


And oh! her plaintive singing crept 
Into my heart with such a tone, 
That I had almost w eakly wept 


Had I but been alone. 


‘‘ Dinna Forget!” she need not fear 
That those who gaze upon her face, 
Encompassed by her wealth of hair 


Can ere forget its grace. 


Ah me! that song—that simple song— 
“ Dinna Forget! Dinna Forget!” 
Will linger in my mem’ry long— 


A pleasure half recret. 


’T will haunt me when the twilight’s gloon 
Creeps slowly o’er the purple sky, 


As spices leave behind perfume 


Is only passing by. 


The singer and the song will both 
Recall that pleasant eve when ws 
Persuaded her to sing, tho’ loth— 


She said she sang for me. 


And I will think of Mary’s song 
When many a future sun has set— 
E’en then the mem’ry will be strong 


And I shall ne’er forget. 








Editors 


The recent annual meeting of the 
American Scientific Association at Albany 
was rendered doubly interesting by a lo- 
cal ceremony in which its members par- 


ticipated with no little satisfaction. This 
was the inauguration of the Astronomi- 


cal Observatory, endowed by Mrs. Blan- 
dina Dudley of Albany and bearing her 
name. The speaker on the occasion was 
the Hon. Edward Everett, and his effort 
will pass into the permanent literature 
of the country as one of the finest speci- 
mens of oratory that the age has pro- 
duced. It deserves to stand with his eu- 
logy of Washington and we may regard 
the two as the richly-elaborated crowning 
ornaments of a reputation built up like 
a Grecian temple to challenge the adini- 
ration of all succeeding times. Fittingly 
to set forth the high claims of science and 
the veries 


such 


erand disc of astronomy in 
as to enlist the 


hearers, 


a& manner 
thies of all 


well as the 


sympa- 
the uninitiated as 
life-long student, was no easy 
task for one whose labours had been de- 
voted to pursuits of a far different 
acter, and Mr 
fully aware « 


char- 

» have been 

f the difficulty attending his 
the modest disclaimer with 

approaches the great theme 
On this point he says 


Everett seems t 


office, from 
which he 
of the day. 


It is no affected modesty which leads 
me to express the regret that this inter- 
esting could not have taken 
ww under somewhat different auspices. 

feel that the duty of addressing this 
great and enlightened assembly, compri- 
sing so much of the intelligence of the 
community and of the science of the 
country, ought to have been elsewhere 
assigned; that it should have devolved 
upon some one of the eminent persons, 
many of whom I see before me, to whom 
you have been listening the past week, 
who, as observers and geometers, could 
have treated the subject with a master’s 

wer; astronomers, whose telescopes 
ave penetrated the depths of the hea- 
vens, or mathematicians; whose analysis 
unthreads the maze of their wondrous 
mechanism. If, instead of commanding, 


oceasion 


as you easily could have done, qualifica- 
tions of this kind, your choice has rather 


Cable, 





fallen on one making no pretensions to 
the honorable name of a man of science— 
but whose delight it has always been to 
turn aside from the dusty paths of activ: 
life, for an interval of recreation in the 
green fields of sacred Nature in all her 
kingdoms—it is, I presume, because you 
have desired on an occasion of this kind, 
necessarily of a popular character, that 
those views of the subject should be pre- 
sented which ad lress themselves to the 


general intelligence of the communi 
and not to its select scientific direles 
There is, perhaps, no branch of science, 


which to the extent as astronomy, 
exhibits phenomena, which, while they 
task the highest powers of philosophic: al 


research, are also well adapted to arrest 


same 


the attention of minds bare! ly tinctured 
with scientific culture, and even to touch 
the sensibilities of the wholly uninstri 

ted observer. The profound investiga- 


into the 


materiai 


tions of the chemist 
constitution of 
nute researches of 
the secrets of 
dental logic 
notation, the 


ultimate 
nature, the mi- 
the physi ogist int 

animal life, the transcen- 
if the greometer « loth d in al 


very sight of which terrifie 


the uninitiated, are lost on the common 
understanding, But the uns] eakable 
Gories of the rising and the setting sun: 
the serene majesty of the moon, as she 
wii in full orbed brightness through 
the heavens; the soft witchery of the 


i 


the impe 
firmament on a 
the ec 
banner floats 
these are objects which 
astonish alike the philosopher and the 
peasant; the mathematician who weighs 
the masses and defines the orbits of 
heavenly bodies, and the untutored obser- 
ver who sees nothing beyond the 
painted upon the eye. 


morning and the evening star; 
rial splendors of the 

bright unclouded night; 
streaming 


sky, 


yet, whose 
half the 


charm and 


over 


+} 
nea 
viit 


1mMages 


Proceeding to present a popular view 
Mr. 


Everett employs the following eloquent 


of the uses of astronomical science, 


language concerning the measurement of 
time :— 


In the first place, then, we derive 
from the observations of the heavenly 
bodies, which are made at an observatory, 
our only adequate measures of time, and 
our only means of comparing the time of 
one place with the time of another. Our 
artificial time keepers—clocks, watches 
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and chronometers—however ingeniously 
contrived and admirably fabricated, are 
but a transcript, so to say, of the celes- 
tial motions, and would be of no value 
without the means of regulating them by 
observation. It is impossible for them, 
under any circumstances, to escape the 
imperfection of all machinery, the work 
of human hands ; and the moment we re- 
move with our time keeper east or west, 
it fails us. It will keep home time alone, 
like the fond traveller who leaves his 
heart behind him. The artificial instru- 
ment is of incalculable utility, but must 
itself be regulated by the eternal clock- 
work of the skies. 

This single consideration is sufficient to 
show how completely the daily business 
of life is affected and controlled by the 
heavenly bodies. It is they, and not our 
mainsprings—our expansion balances, 
and our compensation pendulums—which 
give us our time. To reverse the lines 
of Pope— 


*Tis with our watches as our judgments— 
None go just alike, but each believes his own. 


But for all the kindreds and tribes and 
tongues of men—each upon their own 
meridian—from the Arctic pole to the 
equator, from the equator to the Antartic 
pole, the eternal sun strikes twelve at 
noon, and the glorious constellations, far 
up in the everlasting belfrys of the skies, 
chime twelve at midnight—twelve for the 
pale student over his flickering lamp; 
twelve amid the flaming glories of Orion’s 
belt, if he crosses the meridian at that 
fated hour; twelve by the weary couch 
of languishing humanity ; twelve in the 
star-paved courts of the empyrean; 
twelve for the heaving tides of the ocean; 
twelve for the weary arm of labor; 
twelve for the toiling brain; twelve for 
the watching, waking, broken heart; 
twelve for the meteor which blazes for a 
moment and expires ; twelve for the comet 
whose period is measured by centuries ; 
twelve for every substantial, for every 
imaginary thing which exists in the 
sense, the intellect or the fancy, and 
which the speech or thought of man, at 
the given meridian, refers to the lapse of 
time, 


This is surely a noble passage, but 
what we are about to quote is unsur- 
passed, perhaps, for beauty of descrip- 
tion, and, in the latest paragraphs, for 
majesty of language, by anything in the 
range of English composition. Most of 
our readers will remember, in reading 
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Mr. Everett's rapid but splendid sketch 
of Florence, the glowing climax of Ma- 
caulay, in his article on Machiavelli, 
wherein the former glories of Florence, 
in its noontide of genius, the statues, the 
pictures, the dance, the song, are so bril- 
liantly brought to the intellectual sense, 
As little will they be apt to forget the 
American rhetorician’s beautiful tribute 
to the classic city, or his fine ascription 
of immortality to Galileo. 


There is much, in every way, in the 
city of Florence to excite the curiosity, to 
kindle the imagination, and to gratify the 
taste. Sheltered on the north by the vine 
clad hills of Fiesolé, whose Cyclopean 
walls carry back the antiquary to ages 
before the Roman, before the Etruscan 
power, the flowery city (Fiorenza) covers 
the sunny banks of the Arno with its 
stately palaces. Dark and frowing piles 
of mediceval structure, a majestic dome, 
the prototype of St. Peter's, basilicas 
which enshrine the ashes of some of the 
mightiest of the dead, the stone where 
Dante stood to gaze on the campanile, the 
house of Michael Angelo, still occupied 
by a descendant of his lineage and name, 
his hammer, his chisel, his dividers, his 
manuscript poems, all as if he had left 
them but yesterday—airy bridges which 
seem not so much to rest on earth as to 
hever over the waters they span—the 
loveliest creations of ancient art, rescued 
from the grave of ages again to “ enchant 
the world’—the breathing marbles of 
Michael Angelo, the glowing canvas of 
Raphael and Titian—museums filled with 
medals and coins of every age from Cy- 
rus the younger, and gems and amulets 
and vases from the sepulchres of Egyp- 
tian Pharoahs coeval with Joseph, and 
Etruscan Lucumons that swayed Italy be- 
fore the Romans—libraries stored with 
the choicest texts of ancient literature— 
gardens of rose and orange and pome- 
granate, and myrtle—the very air you 
breathe languid with music and perfume 
—such is Florence. But among ali its 
fascinations addressed to the sense, the 
memory and the heart, there was none to 
which I more frequently gave a medita- 
tive hour during a year’s residence than 
to the spot where Galileo Galilei sleeps 
beneath the marble floor of Santa Croce; 
no building on which I gazed with great- 
er reverence than I did upon the modest 
mansion at Arcetri, villa at once and pri- 
son, in which that venerable sage, by 
command of the Inquisition, passed the 
sad closing years of life: the beloved 
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daughter on whom he had depended to 
smooth his passage to the grave laid there 
before him; the eyes with which he 
had discovered worlds before unknown, 
quenched in blindness : 


Ahime! quegli occhi si son fatti oscuri, 
Che vider piu di tutti i tempi antichi, 
E luce fur dei secoli futuri. 


This was the house, “where,” says 
Milton, (another of those of whom the 
world was not worthy,) “I found and 
visited the famous Galileo, grown old—a 
prisoner to the Inquisition, for thinking 
on astronomy otherwise than as the Dom- 
inican and Franciscan licensers thought.” 
(Prose Works, vol. L., p. 313.) Great 
heavens! whata Ental walied a culprit, 
what a crime! Let us thank God, m 
friends, that we live in the nineteent 
century. Of all the wonders of ancient 
and modern art—statues and paintings, 
and jewels and manuscripts—the admi- 
ration and the delight of ages—there was 
nothing which I beheld with more affec- 
tionate awe than that poor rough tube, a 
few feet in length—the work of his own 
hands—that very “optic glass” —through 
which the “ Tuscan artist’ viewed the 
moon 


At evening from the top of Fesole, 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers or mountains, in her spotty globe, 


—that poor little spyglass (for it is scarce- 
ly more) through which the human eye 

t distinctly beheld the surface of the 
moon—first discovered the phases of Ve- 
nus, the satellites of Jupiter, and the 
seeming handles of Saturn—first pene- 
trated the dusky depths of the heavens— 
first pierced the clouds of visual error, 
which from the creation of the world in- 
volved the system of the universe. 

There are occasions in life in which a 

eat mind lives years of rapt enjoyment 
ina moment. I can fancy the emotions 
of Galileo, when, first raising the newly 
constructed telescope to the heavens, he 
saw fulfilled the grand gp om of Co- 
pernicus, and beheld the planet Venus 
crescent like the moon. It was such an- 
other moment as that when the immortal 
printers of Mentz and Strasburg, receiv- 
ed the first copy of the Bible into their 
hands, the work of their divine art; like 
that when Columbus, through the gray 
dawn of the 12th of October, 1492, (Co- 
pernicus, at the age of eighteen, was then 
a student at Cracow,) beheld the shores 
of San Salvador—like that when the law 
of gravitation first revealed itself to the 


a 
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intellect of Newton—like that when 
Franklin saw by the stiffening fibres of 
the hempen oak of his kite, that he held 
the lightning in his grasp—like that when 
Leverrier received back from Berlin the 
tidings that the predicted planet was 
found. 

Yes, noble Galileo, thou art right, Z 
pur si muove. “It does move.” Bigots 
may make thee recant it; but it moves 
nevertheless. Yes, the earth moves, and 
the planets move—and the mighty waters 
move—and the great sweeping tides of 
air moye—and the empires of men move 
—and the world of thought moves, ever 
onward and upward to higher facts and 
bolder theories. The Inquisition may 
seal thy lips, but they can no more sto 
the progress of the great truth propound- 
ed by Septeuhens and demonstrated by 
thee, than they can stop the revolving 
earth. 

Close now, venerable sage, that sight- 
less, tearful eye; it has seen what man 
never before saw. It has seen enough. 
Hang up that poor little spyglass ; it has 
done its work. Not Herschell nor Rosse 
have comparatively done more. Francis- 
cans and Dominicans deride thy discove- 
ries now, but the time will come when 
from two hundred observatories in Eu- 
rope and America the glorious artillery 
of svience shall nightly assault the skies, 
but they shall gain no conquests in those 
— fields before which thine shall 

forgotten. Rest in peace, great Co- 
lumbus of the heavens, like him scorned, 
rsecuted, broken-hearted; in other ages, 
in distant hemispheres, when the votaries 
of science, with solemn acts of consecra- 
tion shall dedicate their stately edifices to 
the cause of knowledge and truth, thy 
name shall be mentioned with honor. 


The gem of the oration, however, is to 
be found in the subjoined description of 
the heavens at morning, which reads like 
a translation from some magnificent epic 
upon Nature and ite phenomena. It is, 
indeed, difficult to conceive how a man 
with so gorgeous a fancy and such poetic 
sensibilities as the author of this exqui- 
site passage could have mastered the de- 
tails of the State bureau, and in earlier 
life have worked at the dry business of 
Greek metres and inflections. 


Much, however, as we are indebted to 
our observatories for elevating our concep- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, they pre- 
sent even to the unaided sight scenes of 
glory which words are too feeble to de- 
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scribe. I had occasion, a few weeks since 
to take the early train from Providence 
to Boston, and for this purpose rose at 
two o’clock in the morning. Everything 
around was wrapt in darkness and hushed 
in silence, broken only by what seemed at 
that hour the unearthly clank and rush 
of the train. It was a mild, serene, mid- 
summer’s night, the sky was without a 
cloud, the winds were whist. The moon, 
then in the last quarter, had just risen, 
and the stars shone with a spectral lustre, 
but little affected by her presence. Jupi- 
ter, two hours high, was the herald of 
the day; the Pleiades just above the hor- 
izon, shed their sweet influence in the 
East; Lyra sparkled near the zenith; 
Andromeda veiled her newly discovered 
glories from the naked eye in the South; 
the steady pointers, far beneath the Pole, 
looked meekly up from the depths of the 
North to their Sovereign. 

Such was the glorious spectacle as I 
entered the train. As we proceeded, the 
timid approach of twilight became more 
siden raga the intense blue of the sky 

egan to soften; the smaller stars, like 
little children, went first to rest; the sis- 
ter beams of the Pleiades soon melted to- 
gether ; but the bright constellations of 
the West and North remained unchanged. | 
Steadily* the wondrous transfiguration* 
wenton. Hands of angels hidden from 
mortal eyes shifted the seénery**f hea- 
ven; the glories of night ‘dis 8¥d into 
the glories of the dawn. Thi lue sky 
now turned more softly gray; the great 
watch stars shut up their holy eyes; the 
East began to kindle. Faint streaks of 
purple soon blushed along the sky; the 
whole ce'estial concave was filled with 
the flowing tides of the morning light, 
which came pouring down from above in 
one great ocean of radiance; till at 
Pik apr as we reached the Blue Hills, a 
flash of purple fire blazed out from above 
the horizon, and turned the dewy tear- 
drops of flower and leaf into rubies and 
diamonds. In a few seconds, the ever- 
lasting gates of the morning were thrown 
wide open, and the lord of day, arrayed 
in glories too severe for the gaze of man, 
began his course, 

r do not wonder at the superstition of 
the ancient Magians, who in the morning 
of the world went up to the hill tops of 
Central Asia, and, ignorant of the true 
God, adored the most glorious work of 
his hand. But I am filled with amaze- 
ment, when [I am told that in this en- 
lightened age, and in the heart of the 
Christian world, there are persons who 
can witness this daily manifestation of 
the power and wisdom of the Creator, 
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and yet say in their hearts, ‘‘ There is no 
God.” 


After this we might hesitate to quote 
farther from the oration, but we have by 
no means exhausted its beauties, and 
there is an elevation of thought in the 
sentences we are about to borrow that 
marks the Christian philosopher— 


It may be thought that conceptions like 
these are calculated rather to depress 
than to elevate us in the scale of being ; 
that banished as he is by these contem- 
plations to a corner of creation, and there 
reduced to an atom, man sinks into noth- 
ingness in this infinity of worlds. Buta 
second thought corrects the impression. 
These vast contemplations are well calcu- 
lated to inspire awe, but not abasement. 
Mind and matter are incommensurable. 


‘An immortal soul, even while clothed in 


‘*this muddy vesture of decay,” is, in 
the eye of God and reason, a purer es- 
sence than the brightest sun that lights 
the depths of heaven. The organized 
‘human; eye, instinct with life and soul, 
which, gazing ““Tough the telescope, 
travels up to the cloudy speck in the 
handle of Orion’s sword, and bids it 
blaze forth into a galaxy as vast as ours, 
stands higher in the order of being than 
all that host of luminaries. The intel- 
lect of _Newton, which discovered the 
law thd? holds the revolving world togeth- 
er, is a nobler work of God than a universe 
of universes of unthinking matter. 

If still treading the loftiest paths of 
analogy, we adopt the supposition—to me 
I own the grateful supposition—that the 
countless planetary worlds which attend 
these countless suns are the abodes of ra- 
tional beings like man, instead of bring- 
ing back from this exalted conception a 
feeling of insignificance, as if the indi- 
viduals of our race were but poor atoms 
in the infinity of being, I regard it, on 
the contrary, as a glory of our human 
nature, that it belongs to a family which 
no man can number of rational natures 
like itself. In the order of being they 
may stand beneath us, or they may stand 
above us; he may well be content with 
his place who is made “a little lower 
than the angels.” 


We have drawn largely on Mr. Eve- 
rett’s discourse, but we know that our 
readers will thank us for having done so, 
and would gladly have even more of it. 
The conclusion is worthy of the whole 
performance and reminds us of Addison’s 
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memorable lines on the Nineteenth Psalm. 
Simplicity and dignity wait upon the close 
of a march of thought which has been 
attende | by grandeur and order from the 
beginning. Mr. Everett thus concludes: 


There is much by day to engage the 
attention of the Observatory; the sun, his 
apparent motions, his dimensions, the 
spots on his dise, (to us the faint indica- 
tions of movements of unmingled grandeur 
in his luminous atmosphere,) a solar 
eclipse, a transit of the inferior planets, 
te mysteries of the spectrum—all phe- 
nomena of vast importance and interest. 
But night is the astronomer’s accepted 
time; he goes to his delightful labors 
when the busy world goes to its rest. A 
dark pall spreads over the resorts of ac- 
tive life ; terrestial objects, hill and val- 
ley, and rock and stream, and the abodes 
of men disappear; but the curtain is 
drawn up which concealed the heavenly 
hosts. There they shine and there they 
move, as they moved and shone to the 
eyes of Newton and Galileo, of Kepler 
and Copernicus, of Ptolemy and ee 
chus; yes, as they moved and shone when 
the morning stars sang together and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy. All has 
changed on earth—buf the glorious hea- 
vens remain unchanged. The plough 
passes over the site of mighty cities—the 
homes of powerful nations are desolate— 
the languages they spoke are forgotten ; 
but the stars that shone for them are 
shining for us—the same eclipses run 
their steady cycle—the same equinoxes 
call out the flowers of spring and send 
the husbandman to the harvest—the sun 
pauses at either tropic as hi@did when his 
course began; and sun and moon, and 
ary and satellite, and star and constel- 

ation and galaxy, still bear witness to the 
power, the wisdom and the love which 
placed them in the heavens, and upholds 
them there. 





A city friend supplies us with a mis- 
sing page from that delightful little book, 
entitled “‘ Richmond in By-gone Days,” 
to which we cheerfully give a place here. 


Mr. Editor :—As the following inter- 
esting and apropos particulars are omitted 
in the ‘‘Sketch of Richmond,” recently 
published, it is but just to individual en- 
terprise and merit, that they should be 
given elsewhere. You are, therefore, re- 
quested, by a Subscriber, to record them 
on a page of your ‘“‘ Messenger.” 

Col. John Mayo, of Belleville, was a 
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refined Virginia gentleman of the “ old 
school,” and a most energetic and enter- 
prising man. In his youth he studied 
and graduted at Christ Church College, 
Oxford, in England. A few years after 
his return to his native Country, he mar- 
ried a Northern lady, and settled in Rich- 
mond, and he it was who designed and 
built the first bridge connecting Manches- 
ter with Richmond, and designated as 
*“* Mayo’s bridge.” 

The undertaking was at the time con- 
sidered as so Herculean and doubtful an 
experiment, that when he proposed to 
many individuals to form a joint stock 
company, and aid him in it, none would 
consent to incur the risk, so alone and un- 
assisted, he achieved his project. 

The expense was enormous! He was 
often reduced to the greatest straits for 
funds, forced to borrow largely and on 
several occasions, absolutely placed with- 
in prison limits; and the late Mr. Benja- 
min Sheppard, then sheriff of the county, 
whose duty compelled him to serve these 
executions on Col. Mayo, was repeatedly 
heard to express astonishment at his per- 
severance, and say, “that he did not be- 
lieve there was another man in Virginia 
who would have prosecuted his purposo 
so steadily and undauntedly, amid such 
heavy. impediments and difficulties.” 

The jlabour, fatigue, and frequent ex- 
posure hgunderwent during the progress 
of the’ &k,*jmpaired his health and 
probably .|. tened his earthly career, 
which closec jn the fifty-seventh year of 
his age. % 

To,show how chimerical the plan of 
throwing a brilige across the rapid and 
powerful tide of James River at this 
point, was then regarded, we will men- 
tion that when Col. Mayo obtained from 
the Virginia Legislature a charter for his 
bridge, it was remarked that, “ perhaps, 
the next application would be for a char- 
ter to raise a ladder to the moon !”’ 





Our giftsd contributor, ‘Amie,’ “whose 
heart-strings are a lute,”’ and whose deli- 
cious verses, published from time to time 
in the Messenger, have every where touch- 
ed the sympathies of the lover of true 
poetry, writes us'the sweetest little note 
in trochaics, which, though designed only 
for our editorial eye, we cannot be blam- 
ed for putting in type. ‘Amie’ can 
no more help writing poetry than the 
skylark can help pouring out his urfpre- 
meditated song at the gates of the morn- 
ing, and though it has been said that 
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“lowliness is young Ambition’s ladder,” 
we are quick to accept her modest disa- 
vowal of poetic aspirations. She writes 
out of the fulness of her soul. But to 
her note— 


“ Amie,” in return presenting 
Compliments to Mr. Thompson, 
Her sincerest thanks would tender, 
For his favors kind extended 

To an unknown “Correspondent.” 
She is grateful that one copy 

Of a ‘* Messenger” so welcome, 
Like a casket richly-laden, 

Greets her monthly with its treasures; 
And, far from exacting others, 
Deems the benefit ex parte, 

And herself the favored debtor. 


Hers is no ambitious scaling 

Of the starry-steep’d Parnassus, 

To lay claim to bay or laurel ; 

For her Muse glides thro’ dim valleys, 
With her kirtle’s flowery borders, 
And her sandals’ scented gliding, 
Sweeping off the dews like jewels 
From meek violets and mosses! 

Hers is not a vain presumption 
Weaving webs of sweet delusion 
Down the dimness of her fancies, 
Gilding, softening imperfections,— 

As the moonlight’s silver torrent ¢ 
O’er the rugged mountain 
Tui ns each rough defers, 
Yes she owns that one 
Dropt from lips that 
Lavished on her vs 
Like the honey-dews of Hybla, 

Are too sweet forvher disdaining! 

And, like fragrant saowers of rose-leaves, 
Raining down in sudden sweetness . 
Where a forest stream glides dreaming, 
Do, by their own graceful beauty, 

Force a swift appropriation ! 





Her infrequent songs with candor 
She would forward for his judgment— 
His rejection or acceptance; , 
Trusting that her fire-fly glimmer, 
May not feebly gild the pages 


Where some star might shine out grandly, 


With its culminating splendors! 


By the way, a correspondent, himself a 
poet widely kaown and admired, asks 
‘“Who wrote the lines ‘To One in Hea- 
ven?’ they are unsurpassed by anything 
Iknow.” The italics are not ours. 





Reader, have you yet read the touching 
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and beautiful poem of “The Children’s 
Prayer” in the present number of the 
Messenger ? If not, let us ask that you 
will turn from the “ unconsidered trifles”’ 
of the Editor’s Table and enjoy it at 
once. It has much of the air of Leigh 
Hunt who never wrote anything more ex- 
quisite, and was offered for our pages by 
that favored child of the muses, R. H. 
Stoddard. We are delighted to be able 
to announce that a fresh volume of his 
poetry will appear in October or Novem- 
ber, in which his claim, already acknow]l- 
edged, to a high rank among the poets of 
the age, will be more fully confirmed. 





A volume of poems, from the pen of 
our valued contributor, James Barron 
Hope, Esq., who figures under the do- 
mino of’ Executor of the late Henry 
Ellen, will probably make its appearance 
in a few months. We shall await its 
coming impatiently. The author is 
widely known as a polished scholar and 
as a lecturer of no mean pretensions. 
Our own pages, which have been so often 
graced by the effusions of his fancy, bear 
ample testimony to the exuberant genius 
of the poet, and if his venture upon the 


. wider sea of literary enterprise meet not 


with general favor, it will not be from 
any lack of merit in the poems, but from 
a want of an appreciative and discrimi- 
nating public. 


Tiny 


At the request of a distant subscriber 
we have looked up and transfer to our 
pages an article from the New Monthly 
Magazine for 1823 (in Tom Campbell’s 
time) on the “Philosophy of Fashion’”— 
our friend suggesting that it would be 
acceptable to many readers after the 
“Letter from an Old Fogy” given in our 
last number. It is proper for us also to 
state that the sweet poem of Miss Talley 
of the “Summer Noon Day Dream” was 
published some months ago in the ‘““To- 
bacco Plant,” an excellent country news- 
paper of Virginia with but a limited cir- 
culation, and that we have most willingly 
complied with the wishes of several of 
that gifted lady’s admirers by giving it a 
place in the Messenger. 
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We are authorized to contradict a lite- 
rary on dit to the effect that the novel 
about to be published from the pen of G. 
P. R. James, Esq., is based upon Ameri- 
can incident. It refers neither to our 
country or our own time, but is an Ital- 
ian story of the Middle Ages. 

Willis, in a recent number of the 
Home Journal, pays a pretty compliment 
to one of our home novelists, apropos of 
the ‘‘Last of the Foresters.” We quote 
a single paragraph from an extended no- 
tice of the volume. 


WueEn we say that John Esten Cooke 
is arare humorist, we do not make the 
assertion with the air of a discoverer. 
“The Youth of Jefferson” and the “ Vir- 
ginia Comedians” have made their mark. 
No one among us has forgotten the charm- 
ing “Belle Bouche,” in the former, nor 
the powerfully drawn character of “Bea- 


trice,” in the latter. The chief elements 


of Mr. Cooke’s prose seem to us to be a 
dreamy, poetical fancy which hangs 
around the dim old legends of the past, 
like a purple mist upon the hills of that 
southern land which he loves so well, 
and a geniality of thought which can be 
likened to nothing but sunshine. His 
style is dramatic, and his books would be 
wonderful comedies if the plots were not 
outlines rather than elaborate pictures. 
“Tae Last or THe Foresters,” just is- 
sued by Messrs, Derby and Jackson, is 
decidedly superior in this respect to any- 
thing he has yet done. Petite Miss Re- 
bud and the forest boy, Verty, are exqui- 
site shadows. One falls in love with Red- 
bud at once, and he must be a man of 
blunted sentiment who does not admire 
the fine, simple nature of the Indian 
Verty. Mr. Rushton, Miss Sallianna, and 
the valorous Mr. Jinks, have a captiva- 
ting freshness about them. The story is 
slightly drawn out, but it is golden wire 
from beginning to end. 
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HovseHotp Mysteries; A Romance of pure imagination. A young writer, with 


Southern Society. By Lizzie Perrr, of 
Virginia: Author of “Light and Dark- 
ness.” New York: D - leton and 
Company. 1856. Yg Morris, 
97 Main Street. » i 


We do not know that we are very glad 
to renew our acquaintance with the au- 
thor of “Light and Darkness,” in this 
story, for while it is by no means 80 vi- 
cious in sentiment as that elaborate apol- 
ogy for sin and suicide, the tone of it is 
in our judgment highly objectionable. 
Nearly all the incidents on which the 
book is founded are those of real or sup- 
posed guilty love, and the finest character 
of the dramatis persone is made to con- 
ceal for years from her husband, the fact 
of a previous marriage. The author 
seems by some strange fascination to pre- 
fer walking on the verges of the forbid- 
den, and it were remarkable indeed if she 
did not sometimes transgress the line. 
Nor does her indulgence in scenes and 
dialogues of a questionable sort seem to 
indicate an indelicate purpose or an im- 


very considerable dramatic power and 
no lack of the inventive faculty, she has 

, fallen into the error of supposing that the 
public taste demands such warm descrip- 
tions of life and character, and it is easy 
to see that her readings from the pocts 
have been chiefly among those of the 
sensuous school. Her impulses appear 
to be generous, but her genius has been 
misdirected. 


Of “Household Mysteries,” we may 
say that it is pleasantly, and at times, 
forcibly and eloquently written, and that 

e very improbable story is narrated 
with no little skill, detaining the atten- 
tion of the reader to the last. Some mi- 
nor faults it has, which would mar the 
effect of a more natural work—such as 
the hero having been wounded at Cerro 
Gordo after distinguishing himself at 
Buena Vista—an historical impossibility, 
since none of the troops engaged in the 
one battle were present at the other—and 
the recognition of a familiar hand-writing 
in a telegraphic despatch, as if the MS, 
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had been sent along the wires—but these 
are nothing in comparison with the death 
of Madame d’ Allure. We cannot ac- 
cept it as a truthful picture of ‘ South- 
ern Society,” though, like its predeces- 
sor, it gives evidence of a high degree of 
talent, which, rightly exercised, might 
enrich Southern literature, and win for 
Miss Petit an enviable fame. We wish 
her abundant success in letters, in a dif- 
Serent line of fiction. 


Joun Hatrrax, Gentieman. By the Au- 
thor of the “ Head of the Family,” 
“ The Ogilvies,’ &c. New York: Har- 
& Brothers. [From A, Morris, 97 

ain Street. 


There are some persons who read books 
without reviewing them, others who re- 
view books without reading them, and 
others again whose lot it is to read and 
review them, both. This lot would not 
be such a hard one, if all the publica- 
tions of the day were as pleasant as 
“ John Halifax,” and all writers as sen- 
sible as Miss Diana Maria Mulock. 
“John Halifax” is the story of an Eng- 
lish family, the head of which wins his 
way from the humblest condition of life 
to riches and fame by means the most ele- 
vated and honorable. The time of the sto- 


ry refers to the years immediately before 


and after the passage of the Reform Bill, 
and there is a good deal of polit’ mixed 
up in the narrative which rathe: bored 
us, especially as the political incidents 
are improbable—such as the holding an 
election in a parish church—a thing, we 
will venture to say, unheard of in Eng- 
land,—and the interference of a peer of 
the realm (Lord Luxmore) in the proceed- 
ings, when his very attendance at the 

olling would have been unconstitutional. 
Bat ladies ought not to be held, we sup- 
pose, to a strict account concerning such 
affairs. The style of “John Halifax” is 
very fresh and simple, sometimes running 
into poetry as naturally as a rivulet 
lapses into music, and the descriptions of 
English scenery seattered through its 
pages are as happy and faithful as so 
many of Prout’s designs in water-colors. 
We could wish that the painful episode 
of Lady Caroline’s fall from virtue had 
been omitted, as it conduces very little to 
the development of the story, and sub- 
serves but one artistic purpose, the intro- 
duction of — Hamilton—Lord Nel- 
son’s Emma. uriel, the little blind 
daughter of Ursula, is a pure and sweet 
conception, and touches the feelings very 
deeply. We hope to have more of Miss 
Mulock’s novels, as we recognise in her 
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no mean aspirant for the honors of Char- 
lotte Bronte. 


The Martins of Cro’ Martin is the title 
of a new work by the author of “Harry 
Lorrequer” just published by Harper & 
Brothers. Like all Mr. Lever’s stories 
it overflows with fun and animal spirits, 
nor is it without touches of the pathetic 
and passages of fine descriptive power. 
The same publishers have ones | issued 
an able and elaborate work on “Religion 
in America” by the Rev. Robert Baird, 
D. D. This treatise passes in review all 
the different forms of faith that obtain in 
this country and discusses at some length 
the voluntary system of religion peculiar 
to the United States. Dr. Baird enjoys a 
very extended reputation as a writer and 
lecturer and has made himself more 
thoroughly acquainted with the pro- 
gress of evangelical religion, at home 
and abroad, than almost any other man 
of the age, and the volume he has just 
given to the public will doubtless meet with 
a very great sale, An excellent companion 
volume to it may be found in another fresh 
publication, being the Letters of the dis- 
tinguished Chevalier Bunsen on the Dan- 
cers TO Rexicious Liserry, in the pres- 
ent state of the world. The name of the 
author will ensure a large acceptance for 
this latter book. Well known for a long 
and shining diplomatic career, the Chev- 
alier Bunsen has long ago approved him- 
self as an able polemic, while the cathol- 
licity of his views and the earnestness of 
his character will commend whatever he 
writes to the favor of the thinking and 
reading world. The Harpers have done 
an acceptable service. to the religious 
community in bringing out these two vol- 
umes, at a time when their unwearied 
ES is largely occupied with works of a 

ighter sort intended for amusement or 
secular instruction. 


Recotiections or A Zovave Berore Sz- 
BastopoL. Edited by Dr. Felix May- 
nard. Translated from the French, By 
Mrs. M. Harrison Robinson. Phila- 
delphia: Published by Hayes & Zell, 
No. 193 Market Street. [From A. 
Morris, 97 Main Street. 


A beautifully printed duodecimo from 
the press of an enterprising Philadelphia 
house. The reader will find it full of spir- 
ited descriptions of the campaign in the 
Crimea, which appear to have been ren- 
dered into English with uncommon fidel- 
ity and felicity by the re ca lady 
whose name is given as translator. 





